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changes" in non-ED, funding with shifts in ED aid, evaluate the impact 
of non-ED aid^n different regions of the country, and briefly note 
the. implications of projected cuts in federal programs. Among the 
sources of n'on-TSD aid are Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs, Head Start,' general revenue sharing, local public 
works assistance, Appalachian regional development programs the 
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federarlly-operated schools for the Defense Department and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Job Corps, veterans benefits, social security, 
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• ABSTRACT 

''■>.■** • ■ *. ■ • ■ ■ • 

Federal ^Government support 'for elementary and secondary education is more 
extensive and varied than generally thought. In evaluating the Federal, effort," 
analysts usually concentrate on Oepartmeiit of Education grant-in-aid programs. 
However, most major Federal agencies have significant programs that provide 
financial support for elementary and secdnd^ry education as part of their broader 
objectives. These .'programs are of ten 'ignored in the context of investigating 
education finance. This paper provides capsule, descriptions' of such programs. It 
then compares their cumulative growth and decline since 1974' to the experience of 
the Department of Education grants-in-aid, evaluates differential impacts- on 
different regions of the country, and makes aome conclusions about the implications 
of further funding reductions. * 
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Introduction 



The provision of elementary and secondary educational "services in the United 
States is primarily a State and local governmental and private responsibility. Even 
'the -relatively low levels of Federal support that do exist are fairly recent irt 
E • " £?. 19th Feder ^ government education support was limited to 

2J§ ftL2S catl ^T est aWishing servwe academies (Army, Navy, and Coast Guard) 
and providing tfhd I and money grants to agricultural and mechanical colleges (First 
5?ti?5S Acts-1862'and 1890). VI* was not until 1917, when frants t6 

?Sfi Jh ^f* 1 education were first authorized by the Sjnith-Hughes Act, and 
rnin^ SCh rLr S ?^ anCe t0 feder aWfeated. a.reas began/ that the Federal 
.Government estabhshea a presence in th6 area of elementary and secondary 
education. Even then, levels of financial support remained minimal." By 1957, for 
n X 9<? P f \l° * f findl "^ for these two Programs was only" $198 million, less' than 
0.2% of the Federal budget, artf even this low level was concentrated in a few 
•.gy 2 m m Pg; Sta^CMifornja ($33 million), Virginia ($14 million)! and 

The- passage of the t Elemerttary ■ and ■ Secondary Education Act in 1965 greatly 
expanded Federal assistant^. The " bulk bf the funds were in Title I for 

.educationally disadvantaged, children living in areas with high concentrations of 
children, from- low-income* families, > but grant programs for such purposes as 
libraries, instructional .materials, and strengthening State educational agencies 
were also established. . The act increased Federal spending for elementary and 

. secondary education grants to $2;2 billion by. fiscal year 1969, 1.2% of the Federal 
budget, .. . • . *■ y 

f^n» ral ^ meAtar y md secondary education activities continued to expand in the 
1970 s. By 1979, grants-in-aid -for elementary and secondary education totaled $5.8 
billion,, an average annual .increase since 1969 of 10%./ This increase had three 
components. First, eligibility. for established programs was expanded (e.g. schools 
with children from low-incpm^ housing werfe entitled to impaot aid funds). Second, 
•new and expanded programs were established (such as .emergency school assistance, 
bilingual education, and handioapped-'educatibn). > Finally, levels of funding Were'* 
raised for most programs. >. This substantial increase irt education support; however' 
was matched by growth of the federal Government in -general, with the result that- 
elementary and secondary grants-in-a^d remained 1.2% of the Federal budget. • ' 

* 9 . 



* The passage of P.L. 81-815' and P-.L. 81-874 in 1950>rmaiized a program begun 
m 1941 underthe Lanham Act." . * 



Department oi^Education 'grant-in-aid programs, however, are only part of the 
story. A broad range of other Federal programs support elementary and secondary 
education, usually as side effect of their primary objectives. These other 
programs may be grouped into seven major categories. 

Federal pant-in-aid programs not classified as "education" but providing 
classroom training or operating at least in part through State and local education 
agencies. The major programs in this category include Department of Agnculture 
* child nutrition programs, Head Start, and Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act training programs. - s . * - 

* * * * 

2. Federal economic' development apd ggnerkl purpose grants-in-aid, parts of .which 
have supported Elementary and secondary education. . This* category includes 
Qenerai Revenue Sharing, anti-recession fiscal assistance, Appalachian Regional? 
Develdpment, EDA local puolic work?, CETA temporary employment assistance, 
Farmers Home Administration school construction loans, and shared revenues in the 
.Departments of Agriculture and the Interior. 

• 

3. Federally-operated schools. The Ffe^eral Government annually educates abput 
200,000 students in three types of traditional school settings: the Department of 
Defense overseas dependent schools (130,000 students), the 1 Department of Defense 
schools for dependents within the continental United "States (30,000 students) and 
the department of the Interior, Bureau, of -Indian Affairs schools for children of 
s federally-recognized Indian tribes (43,000 students). In addition, the Department of 
Labor's Jbb Corps % operates (primarily through Federal Agencies and rrf&jor 
corporations] 88 residential centers tljat provide education and training for up to 
44,000 young people. 

4. Federal student support progra%is» parts of which support ^ secondary education 
students. The two , major programs within^ this category are Veterans 
^Administration "readjustment benefits," and -Social Security student benefits. 
Though both programs primarily benefit postsecbndary students, approximately 20% 
of each program supports secondary students. Four smaller ^programs provide 
similar benefits.' 

5. federal research and statistical activities. Federal programs within this area 
include the National Institute of Education and the National Center for Education 
Statistics. N ' . 

6. Other spending ^programs. The Federal s Government* <runs a broad range of 
programs which provide some aid to elementary and secondary education, find this 
research has identified a number of such, programs: energy conservation grants-in- 
aid, National Science Foundation science education programs, Junior ROTC, Tools 

,;for SfchpoV, Cooperative Extension Servicje support of 4-1J clubs and nutrition 
education programs, Bureau of Iridian Affairs Johnson-CVMalley educational 
assistance, educational support for children of Yellowstone National Park 
employees, and Bureau of Prisons education support. The orange of the Federal- 
Government activities* however, ensures that other programs exist which this papfer 
has not described. - • 



.7. : Tax expenditures. Tax expenditures are provisions of the tax code designed "to 
encourage apa^ElMLtype of activity. Three tax expenditures which support 
elementary and sZMmry education are the exclusion from taxable income of 
charitable donations and of interest on State and local bonds,' arid the targeted jobs 
tax credit for business.es. -In addition, the deductibility of nonbusiness- State and 
local taxes from income Teduces the cost to the "taxpayer of paying such taxes, 
thereby giving indirect assistance to such governments. Finally,.*he exclusion from 
taxable income of Federal student assistance increases the value of that assistance. 



* * * * * 



This paper has two related purposes. First, Section I. describes these other 
programs, illustrating the great diversity in program content, purpose, and delivery 
system. • Unlike Department of Education grant-in-aid programs, the programs 
^escribed here are often outside the control of State and loeai education officials. 
♦At times locals schools operate a share of the program, at times the funds accrue 
totally to the student, and at times the programs are carried but totally outside the 
. purview of formal education agencies. Section I describes each program and 
establishes a data base for future analysis. 

•Sections H.and m'use the Section I data base to sketch out the broad impact'iof all 
Federal programs on elementary 1 and secondary, education funding. The diverse 
nature of^tfte programs described in Section Ii with different purposes and' 
clienteles, has resulted in widely differing rates of growth ^and decline. Section fi* 
analyzes the combined financial impact .of these programs and Department of 

•Education grant-in-aid programs since 1974. For example, the steady growth of 
Department of Education grants-in-aid between' 1974 and 1980 was partly offset by 
a steady decline in veterans educational assistance/ Similarly, majofc increases 

. followed by declines in support from broad-based grant programs resulted in total 
Federal support for elementary and secondary education peaking in fiscal year 1978 
and. declining_£hereafter (after adjusting for inflation). 

} v ' ' .■' ' 

The programs described hi Section I also -have widely varying regional impacts, 
which differ from those of Department ot Education grant-in-aid programs. These 
effects are described in Section m for those programs .for which the author has 
been able to' uncover useful data.' One conclusion from the analysis is that the 
Rocky Mountain States, the Southeast, and the Southwest have benefitted th<| most 
from Department of -Eduction programs, while New England, the Mideast, and the 
Far West have benefitted more from- the broad-based programs. Two regions — tKe ' 
Plains States and the Great Lakes States - seq'm \6 receive lpw per capita- 
assistance in most programs. ' • . - 

This paper was completed in the spring of 1981." Therefore the data and discussion 
do not reflect the congressional actions in. the summer of 1981 rescinding FY 1981 
appropriations, lowering FY 1982 authorization^ levels* and Changing program 
Structures. . J| » 

W 



SECTION I 
• PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

This section contains brief program descriptions of seven categories of Federal 
programs that provide sonie support for elementary and secondary education. 

Two basic criteria were used for choosing which programs to include, (1) whether a 
program was, administered through a school systeny or (2) whether a program 
provided or supported an educational service. Federal Gdvernment- programs for*it§ 
own employees were ertcludeg, on the grounds that such programs are not Federal 
"support'lbut rather ar& integral to Federal administrative activities. , 

^ v i - ... . . ■ f * 

!• ' Federal ^grants-in-aid not formally Classified as "education," but providing 
classroom training or operating' through State and local education agencies. ' 

A. The Comprehensive Employment und Training Act (CETA) was enacted in 1973, 
merging and 4 replacing programs operated* under the Department of Labor's 
Manpower Development and Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Under CETA, a State or local ^printf* sponsor" (usually a county, city, or 
.cohaortium of* local governments) operates or contracts out the operation of 
the- various CETA programs. * 

The original purpose of CEtA was to. provide a block grant to prime sponsors, 
who could then assign the 'funds according to their own employment * and 
r training priorities. The only categorical program* within . CETA was a small 
J public service employment program for 50,000 individuals.' ; » « 

• Over the life of the Act, however, a series of categorical programs have been 
added. In addition td-the* ofiginal block grant* (similar to the training prograrps 

m§ now, funded ifiider CETA Title H-A,B v O, . there',, are .-four other groups of 
programs. First, there ^e two public service employment programs (Title n- 
0, Title VI), which at their peak employed over 7?5,000 individuals. Second, a 
small -new Private Sector Initiative (Title VII) subsidizes employment' in the 
private sector. * Third, a series of six programs support! employment* and 
training, activities for youth (Titles IV and Vm). Finally, a series ofijnall' 
.programs for "special Federal^ responsibilities" "(such as, for Native Americans, 
> migrants, veterans, and displaced homemakers) are grouped in Title in, 

CETA prpgrams support elementary ancl secondary Education in three basic 
— ^Vaysi First, most training programs support a great deal of classroom 
instruction, often through or in coordination with school systems. These 
programs are discussed in this section. Second, many personnel employed by, 

• prime sponsors through /.public service „ employment programs have actually' 
worked in^ schools* .or in support of educational activities.* The public service 
employment programs ar.e discussed in the following section under "economic, 
development and general-purpose grantsMft-aid." Third, the Job Corps program 

^itself jproyidef-slassraom training for' youth, and is discussed under ."federally- 
operated schools" below. . , • 8 



Some dETA programs Nave mandated set-asid*s for education. Under-Title 
n-A,Bx;, .6% of appropriated funds* is set aside for governorsi vocati<3nal 
education grants. An additional 1% of all Title II funds (including tfie Jitle n-'fc 
pub'litf service employment program), is set ' aside , tQ. ^develop prime 
sponsor-education linkages. In addition, a minimum .of 22% of t funds 
appropriated for the Title IV Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) 
must be used in support of local education agency activities. Finally , ; the Title 
IV Youth 'Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects^YIEPP) — while they hav^.no 
specific set-asides — were .established to see if guaranteeing part-time 'jobs to 
youth woulij encourage them -to reenter or s\ay in- school. Thus, the structure 
of YIEP'P required schpol/CETA coordination, .a \ • ' 

However, CETA> support for' elementary and- secondary education. is much 
greater than these set-asides would* indicate* First, m^ny prime sponsors use a 
far greater share of YETP funds 'for school support tHta required. As Haywarcj 
and Pelavin (1980) report: 



. At 'the outset of the study we intended to investigate in-school programs-* 
, operated by LEAs under the yETP 22 percent set aside*(over $175 m.illion 
for FY 80). We found, howeve>, that a much largter, amounrof YETP 
-funds (perhaps as much as $375 million) is" .supporting in-school 
, youth.... While the total amount of funding supporting §uch programs .is- 
' . not known; it Is clear that the YETP 22 percent set aside funds represent 
only a small portion of that total (p.38). 

However,-a cautionary* note must be entered. As pointed out- in a recent study 
v (Wilk6n & Broyji, 1981), , 
* m9 \ • ^ ' • 

....this expenditure level^ well above the minimum (set-asides) required 
K by ]aw. It must be stressed, however, that public schools may not have, 
.actually received r?ore th^p a small jxart of these funds. About 4(1 " 
percent of all* agreements for m-school services are, in CETA^parlance, 
^ ^Non-financial" — that is, prime sponsors^pay for services without turning 
' over any cash to scfiool authorities.:..Moreover, in about 30 pjerce'nt of all- 
. Agreements, public schools serve simply as financial* middlemen,, taking 
cash from prime sponsors and passing it on .to otheV providers' of 
educational services (p.23). * 

. % ; • . ^ - » v * ° J 

Thus, schools, may not see funds provided .under CITA set-asid£s. . 
Nevertheless/ the funtfs dd support elementary and secondary education* 
activities.. / 

A s^bnd reason that CETA traininj^funds support elementary and secondary- 
education at levels higher than that required by statutory set-asides is that * 
CETA programs conduct £ f great deal of classroom training themselves; without 
necessarily .invomng local ed3cation agencies. .For examfJle, the Department 
of Labor estimates that 52% of the, $1.8 billion spent in FY 19t9 under Title 
n-A,B,C supported classroom training — $101 million. undei* the governors' 
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vocational education set-aside and $840 million under the basic block grant. 
This compares to only 34% in fiscal year 1975. 

Head Start is a comprehensive ch'ild development program, providing grants-in- 
-aid to community action agencies, schools, and other local agencies to provide 
comprehensive services (including health, education, nutrition, and counseling) 
for low-income children and their families. 

Head Start annually serves about * 350,000 children. Since 1965, when the 
program was first started as a small p'ilot project, Head Start has served over 
seyen million children (including fyU-year and summer programs). 

A survey conducted by the Office of C/iild Development, Department of Health 
and Human Services, indicates that nationally during fiscal year 1980 16.5% of 
Head Start enrollees were served through school systems, ranging from 77% in 
North Dakota to zero in 13 States (Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Delaware, Arkansas,. Mississippi, South Carolina, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii). Table 1-1 illustrates the estimated number of 
children served in s'chool districts by region.- 

Table 1-1. HEAD START BENEFITS PROVIDED ' 
THROUGH SCHOOL SYSTEMS, FISCAL YEAR 1980 
(dollars land beneficiaries in thousands) 



• 


.Number 








of 


Budget-Costs 






Children 


Amount 


Percent 


New England 


2,506 


$ 4,487 


T596 


Mideast 


7,173 


17,981 


-> 15% 


Great Lakes 


18,189 


29,613 


. 27% 


Plains 


• 3,251 ~ 


5,975 


17% ' 


Southeast 


11,524 


20,575 . 


11% 


Southwest 


7,386 


11,457 • 


24% 


Rocky Mountain, 


708 


1,230 


9% 


F.ar West 


10,221 


24,158 


31% 


Alaska 






0% 


Hawai i' \ 


■si- 




0% 



Note: Excludes projects in* Puerto Ric9 and territbries,„and also excludes 
programs for Indians .and migrants,- ^ ' 

Source: Administration for Children, Youth, and. Families, Department- of 
Health and Human Services. "% School* System Enrollment, End Of 
Year 1980." (computer printout} ' . 

In general, the smaller* the program,„the higher the probability that it would be 
run through a school district: Table 1-2 illustrates these differences. 
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Table 1-2 PERCENT OF HEAD START STUDENTS 
• TAUGHT THROUGH SCHOOL SYSTEMS, FISCAL YEAR 1980 



Nationally By Size of Program (actual enrollment) 

100 or less 1Q1-250 251-500 over 500 

. v ~ J— " : — * 

16.596 31.2% . 16.7% 13.8% 14.6% " . 

•• . , "J 

Source: Administration for Children, Youth, and Families, Department of 
Health and Human Services. ",% School System Enrollment, End of 
Year 1980." (computer printout) ' ' { 

The Federal Government has a variety of child nutrition programs supporting 
the provision of food to children and youth. As early as 1936, commodities 
purchased under the Agricultural Adjustment Act were used in school lunch 3 ? 
programs, and the passage of the National School Lunch Act in 1946 greatly 
expanded this assistance through financial grants-in-aid to the States. A total 
of $4 billion was spent by the Federal, Government on child nutrition programs 
in fiscal year 1979, with $2 billion supporting the school lunch program. While 
all lunches are subsidized, reducedcprice or free lunches are provided on^the 
basis 5lJie£.d.-J3^erJ^3Jbim^^ ... 
-provided on a needs basis.. 

Other, child n u«.io„" pro^Jte dtrwrite the costs of Drovidine free 
breakfasts (school breakfast program), providing meals in day care centers 
(child care feeding program] and between school years (summer feeding* 
program), reducing infant mortality and disease (supplemental food program 
for women, infants, and children — WIC), and purchasingsequipment and 
commodities. Table 1-3- summarizes fiscal year 1979 Federal costs for child 
nutrition programs. ^ ) 

All of these programs take the form of federal grants-in-aid to State and local' 
governments, and most are exclusively administered by State education • 
agencies. Three programs are administered outside SEAs. The WIC program is 
administered through State health agencies, and two programs *» child care 
food and summer food — are administered outside SEAs in some States that 
decline to .administer the program. Twelve States decline to administer the 
child care program, and nineteen declfne to administer the summer food 
program. l|ri those States, the Department of Agriculture regional office acts 
as the Statft agency in administeriiig the program. , 
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Table 1-3. , 

FEDERAL CHIDD^NOTRITICN COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1979 
($ millions) • ' 

Schppl lunch: / / 

base program . $, 678 

* needs-based 1,324 

School breakfast . * 216 

,Equipment assistance ; 24 
Ccmrodity procurement / 349 

Stnmer^ feeding y 138'. 

State' administrative \ * * . 

expenses ' 29 

Child care feeding ' * K 162 

Special milk 164 s 

WIC '567 

Nutrition studies <5c • . * ' 

education / 27 



TOTAL , $ 3,678 * 



t Source; ^Office 1 of Management aifc* Bucket, Executive" Office of the 
. President. Budget of the &S. Government FY 81. ^Appendix. 
• Washington, D.C^Government Printing Office, 1980. ' 

Analysts ^disagree as to Whether child nutrition programs provide support to 
elementary and secondary education. The WIGprogram does not; it is clearly a 
health program. The child care feeding and summer .food programs sire more 
/ questionable — tfioligh most oi the programs are administered thrdugh State 
and locals education agencies/ the programs they support are only marginally 
educational in nature* There is even .dispute about school-based programs like 
the School Lunch program, since these programs do npt provide an educational 
. * service in themselves. , In addition, it is doubtful that * these programs 
significantly increase the demand for educational*services, as is the case for 
veterans benefits. While it is true that a weil-fed child is tmdbubtably better 
• dispdsed toward learning than a poorly-nourished ctfild, the author feels that 
this In itself does not provide sufficient justification to classify child nutrition 
programs as elementary, and secondary education support. As such, these 
; programs will be excluded from the analyses in Sections- H and m. However, 

tiancial and descriptive infQrmation is provided for those analysts who choose 
, disagree 'with the author. 

^ * **■ " ' * 

2. federal economic development and generair-purpose gr antsr 
in- aid, parts of which have supported elementar y and secondary 
education: 1 ; * 

A... General revenue sharing (GRS), enacted in 1973 as the* "cornerstone" of 
President Nixon's* concept of "The New Federalis%i; M> -has provided . relatively 



restriction-free funds to almost 40,000 State and local general-purpose 
governments. One-third of the funds were distributed to State governments., 
* and twto-thirds were distributed, to counties, municipalities, and townships. No 
funds were distributed to special districts such as- fiscally independent school . 
districts. ' , 

Local governments were- originally required to use their funds within a broad 
spectrum of "priority expenditures," which excluded education. Since GRS 
funds "could be used for any form of capital expenditure, capital construction 
. was the only legal form in which local governments could use their funds for 
education. Since relatively few of the recipient governments were involved in 
financing their schools, however, this did no* pose a great problem for them. 
This priority expenditure -restriction was removed in the 1976 reauthorization" 
of the program. . • • • 

Priority expenditure restrictions were not . placed on the States, and a number 
of governments' devoted 'their entire revenue sharing allotment' to education. • 
Since the start of the program coincided with interest in, intrastate 
equalization of spending for education, a 'number of St&tes used revenue 
sharing funds to facilitate enactment of equalization proposalsN. 

Recipient governments" have been required to report annually trieir use of 
revenue sharing funds, and those reports, are compiled annually by the Bureau 
oMhe Census. Most >ialysts have agreed that these reports have little 
validity in measuring the net impact of revenue sharing monies. As a recent 
report to the Treasury by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, and. Co. (1980) put it:- 

% •"* 

» ...fiscal impacts can differ entirely from the nominal uses to which 
Revenue Sharing funds are appropriated. For example, a state may 
appropriate General Revenue Sharing payments to retire bonds. If 
Revenue^ Sharing payments were stopped, .the state would have to 
appropriate own-source 'funds to continue bond retirement '— but 
' something else in the budget would have to "give" to accomodate. 
- t that use of own-source funds. Analysis df what would have to "give" 

, . reveals the fiscal impact of General Revenue Sharing (p. ii). W 
* » 
In their "actual use" reports for fiscal year 1978, State and local governments 
reported that they used $1.2 billion of $6v9 billion (or 18%) ; for education. The 
reports do not provide any greater detail as to the level of education 
supported. The, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, and Co. report, in an attempt to 
analyze the impact of a cutoff of State-level reyenue sharing funds in fiscal 
years 1981 and 1982, ddes provide some additional detail: For 'that report 
detailed surveys were .conducted iji nine States - California* Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Texas — and the results were used to generalize to the entire country. Its' 
most pertinent findings are the following: : \ 
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•-'*"« t . * 

Of the $1.4 billion that these nine State governments .would losje in the two 
-fiscal yea^s, $1.3 billion would be reflected in expendityre, reductions, The^ 
remaining $0.1 billion would be made up by increasing* taxes and drawing 
down fund balances. 

- Two-thirds^of the expenditure reductions wouldjjome in the area of State aid 
* to v local governments, and over half of this State aid reduction 'Voiridfall on 

assistance td'primary and secondary education and the remainder primarily 
upon unrestricted state aid to locaf governments." t 

- Of the tojfcl $1.3 billion spending reduction, slightly over one-third would 
apply to elementary and secondary education. . ' 

TJie Peat, Marwick, MitcheU, and Co. report illustrates the. lack of validity of 
' the actual use /reports. For example, the actual use report from the* Texas 

State. Government indicates that its general revenue sharing funds 'are used for 
'utility bills of State institutions of higher education. The Peat, -Marwick, 
< Mitchell & Co. report concludes, however, that the entire net impacJt of a^cut- 
- off of funds to the^ State would* fall on State transfers to local education 

agencies. " . 

The £Y 1981 reauthorization >pf the general revenue sharing program eliminated 
the State share* with the provision tjiat (beginning in FY 19827 States could 
retain their.share (given an appropriation) if they ga*e ijp an equivalent amount 
of, other Federal grants-in-aid. While the impact of that provision is uncertain 

- a notice of proposed, rulemaking has not even been posted yet, and the .lack 
of an appropriation may make the questibn moot— a reduction of State 
transfers to local governments similar to that predicted by the Peat, Marwick, 

/^Mitchell, <3c Co. study is not unlikely. " . * 

B. Anti-recession fiscal assistance (ARFA), aisa called countercyclical revenue > 
sharing, was initiated in 1976 as part of an economic stimulus program; -and 
was discontinued in 1978. ARFA was targeted toward State and local* 
.^governments where unemployment rates were high when the -national 
unemployment rate exceeded 6%. According .to State and local go^rnment 
actual use reports, only 4%- of the $1.5 billion in ARFA funds spent in FY 1978 
was spent for education.- No in-depth studies have been conducted to 
determine the validity of those reports or the levels of education Affected. 
Probably the most significant effect of ARFA on elementary and secondary 
education was to limit the extent that fiscally strapped governments had to tap 
education funds to support other functions.' . . . ' • 

* 

C The local public works program of the Economic Development Administration 
wa§ enacted in two stages in 1976 and 1977, and proved $6 billion to State 
and* local governments for construction and renovation of facilities. The 
progifrffr.was intended primarily to stimulate the economy, and therefore (1) 
. targeted funds toward th^pse areas with highest levels of unemployment, and (2) 
tried to maximize fiscal impact by funding projects that would not otherwise 



be built. To accomplish the latter goal; projects could not be approved if bonds 
■ or a local appropriation for construction had been- approved already: ' 

Of the $6, biUion in projects originally apprdved, $1.1 billion were* for 1,549 
education-related projects. Of the $5,7 biffion of projects in th<? 50 States and 
*the District of Columbia, $0.7 billion (12%) consisted of construction or 
renovation of elementary and secondary education facilities, ; making this 
program the 1 most significant Federal elementary and secondary education 
construction program in history. . . ' * 
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Table 1-4 illustrates the distribution of approved projects by region.* As gmight 
be expected, the rapidly. growing regions of the Southwest and Far West used a 
far greater percentage of their funds for elementary and secondary 
construction than the rest of the country. 

, Table 1-4: ^ ■ 
DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS . 

($ millions) • 

\ ■ 



Souttyvest 
Far. West 
Plains 
Great Lakes 
Southeast 
Rocky ^fountain 
Mideast 
New England 
Alaska 
Hawaii 



All Projects 


Local Schools 




Amount 


- Percent 


» 

$ 358 


, $,67 


19% 


973 


171 


18 


312 


49 


16 ■ 


858 


104,. \ 


12 


914 


92 ' 


10 


■20/ , 


20 


10 


. 1,45B- . * 


,142 ' 


10 


* 483 


'«* 19 v 


4 


65 


4i n 1 


2 

» 

0 


40 . x 




$5,666 


$ 665 


12% 



TOTAL, U.S. '$5,666 $ 665 ' 1296 / 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce,* Economic' Development 
•Administration, "LPW Educational Projects or Projects to Schools," January 
23, 1981. (computer printout ' ♦ * 

While the short-lived local .public works program has dominated EDA support 
for elementary and secondary education, it should be noted that EDA's ongoing 
public works' programs have also provided some support. In general, these 
amounts have been small — $43 thousand for a wastewater treatment plant for 
Maine School District 37, $15 thousand for high school equipment in Minnesota 
School District r |l82, $4 thousand for a mobile van in Madison,. Wisconsin. At 
times, however, the regular public works program has also financed major 
construction — $3.9- million to build a vocational high school in Wayne, New 
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Jersey^, $1.0 million ~to build a vocational-technical school for the Kentucky 
State Department of Educatioh. However; most of these awards preceded the ' 
local public works program, and few awards supporting elementary and 
secondary education have been made in recent years,. 

• * 

Appalachian regional development programs were initiated in 1965 to assist in 
rural development in the 13 Appalachian States. The initial authority allowed 
. States to use their funds for construction of vocational schools in areas that 
needed a better trained work force. By 1980, almost 700 construction projects 
Md been approved (Appalachian Regional Commission, 1981). • . 

to 1971, additional authority was provided for using Appalachian regional 
development funds for vocational ..education operating funds, to 1975, the * 
authority was further expanded to cover other educational needs on a 
demonstration basis - basic skills, community education, and cooperative 
education. . . « 

, An unpublished paper by Stuart Rosenfe%«f ' the National Institute of 
Education reports , ihat in the period 1966*79, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission spent $350 million for vocational education. Some of these funds 
were used for postsecondary vocational education, and (in recent years) • 
additional demonstratidn funds have been used for other elementary and 
secondary education activities. The Appalachian Regional Commission reports 
that $10 million wa\spent for elementary and secondary education activities in 
1979, compared to $29 million in 1969. 

_ ' \ * 

l - CETA public service employment (PSE) programs benefit schools through three - 
avenues.^ First, some PSE employees are employed directly by a local i 
education agency. Second, some PSE employees are employed by another local 
agency but pcovide services to schools. Finally, the availability of PSE 
resources to a local government may make it easier for* the government to 
. devote additional resources to. education (See Wilken'and Brown, 1981). 

Little data exists oh the share of PSE resources that benefit schools, to 
general, the information .that does exist consists of unverified reports by CETA 
prime sponsors on how touch their funds have benefitted education in general. 
An automated data reporting system monitoring the pre-C ETA Emergency 
Employment . Assistance Program (also known as the Public Employment 
•Program - PEP) reported that in FY 1973Jt2_03.5_ million of a- total of $1,001 
million- m PEP funds supported education activities, and_tha-t 17% of'the"""^^ 
employees worked in the area of education. As the following table illustrates, * 
the share of educaton personnel in regular "CETA employment was the same in 
' ™cal years 1977 S*M ifl78 as in the PEP program. However, the share in new " 
Title VI projects was considerably lower due to the requirement in "the counter- 
cyclical programjTitle VI), that many CETA workers be used 'in, special,' short- 
term projects as a means of stimulating employment. -It was ap^arentlylksier 
to develop such ppojects in areas outside of education. • • 

: * *. ' ' ' 
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In 1978, trie National Commission on Manpower Policy indicated that city and 
county prime sponsors were allocating 7 percent of PSE funds to school 
. districts (NCMP, 1978). This finding may be consistent with the Department of 
Labor figures if one assumes that the bulk of local PSE funds supporting 
education went to higher education. However, local governments generajly 
play a minor role in higher education. O 

» • * 

< 

; ' Table 1-5. • * 

FUNCTIONAL BREAKDOWN OF CETA PSE EMPLOYMENT 

Title VI .Regular Titles' { 
Projects* II and VI 



Education 
Law enforcement 
Health and hospitals 
Public works, housing 

and transportation 
Social services 
Fire protection 
Environmental quality 
Parks and recreation 
Other and unknown 


r 

a t 


12% 
- 3 
5 

26 
14 
4 
16 
11 
.5 


17% . 
13 
8 

26 

10 1 ■ 
2 

' 4 
10 
UP 


# 

* 


TOTAL 




100% 


* 100% 





Source: Ernest G. Green, "Public Service ^Employment Status; Period Ending 
January 27, 1978," , U.S. Department, of Labor, Office of the' 
c - Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, February 3, 
1978. (memorandi/m) » ♦ 



Whatever the situation was in 1978* it can be expected.^that the share of PSE 
fiinds going to education has steadily declined. The 197&\CETA amendments 
placed a number; cft\ restrictions on PSE workers, including an 18-month" 
employment limit, low average wages, and tight eligibility requirements based 
on need, ynder PEP, education had one of the highest man-year costs. One • 
can expect that unioji contrasts prohibit' many local education agencies from 
paying the low salaries required byVtbe.new v law. In addition, the increased 
emphasis that- the new law placed on funding community-based organizations 
resulted in drawing funds away from already established client organizations. 

■ ■ ■ " ' . / 

In 1972, the role of the Farmers' Home Administration ' in rural development 
was expanded. Among the new authorities, a program of, construction loans- to, 
school districts was. begun., Since 1972; loans to public education" in the fifty 
States have totaled $60 million, with activity concentrated in New England (27 ' 
percent) and the Southeast {23 percent). , . . 
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G. JVfi en the Departments of Agriculture and 'the Interior lease National Forest, 
National Park, or other public lands .for commercial exploitation (timber, 
* grazing, minerals, etc.), a share of the reyenues'is often transferred to nearby 
t local governments for their v own use. Mafty such transfers have traditionally* 
' required that the funds, be used for Schools and roads," though otherjf unds are 
/transferred *with ifto restrictions. 

Tfie total of th&se shared revenues has increased dramatically in recent years, 
. from $186 miUion in FY1977 to $84£milJlon in FY 1982, a 350% increase in 
just five yejars.' Over half of these funds .went to^ governments in the .two 
States of Oregon and California in fiscal year 19T9. As receipts from mineral 
leasing increase, however, States such as" Alaska will ftcrease fc their share. „ 

3. FEDERALLY-OPER ATED SCHOOLS. ' . - 

- - ■ i 

A. The Department . jpf Defense , operates 270 sphqols. in 23 countries far 
dependents of oversea? personnel. t Approximately 1-30,000 'students, are 
edu6ated through tjjis program at a fiscal year 1979 cost of $363jmillion! The- 
Department of Education Organization Act_p„rovides for thfif^tr&nsf er- of this 
program to the "Department of Education by 1983.' ' • J ? 

B- The Department gf Defense also spent $57 million in FY 1979 to educate about 
30,000 dependents within ttite continental United States (CONUS) ^command 

e where adequate local educational facilities have! not been' available. ' These 
- schools are funded through Sectr©n*6*of the Department of Ec^catibn^irnpa.ct 
aid program, which transfers the funds to the four Armecf S^rvic^Sv^he 
sch6ols are Operated directly under- t^.authority of the base commander; Of 
the eighteen schools>all but those 1 located at West Point (N'ew, York) and" 
Buchanan Naval Base'(Puerto.Rico) arejn the Southeast region 6f the country; * 

It has been the policy of the Federal Government to encourage local school 
districts to assume responsibility for such schools but .few schools have actually 
been transferred. Of the $57 milliori', $5 million is paid fpr services at six 
schools that heive^been transferred r tb local control. , • , 

C. The Federal Government provides educational "assistance Ho about 225,000 
childreii. of federally-recognized, Indian tribes? -^About 180,000, childrth attend 
public schools, which are subsidized through' the impact aid program, and the 
» Bureau' of Indian Affairs (BIAte)* Jbhnson-p'Malley prdgram. The remainder* 
attend Federal aiid;tribal (fornierly;Federai) achbols wHich are either operated 
by (Federal) or receive their funding through (tribal) the BIA/ 

* /- 

Unlike the Department of Defense schools, BIA schools are eligible for funds 
.under- all Federal aid programs.'. In fiscal year 1979, tor example, these schools * 
received $38 million from Department of Education gfainrpfograms, including 
^ Title I, education of the handicapped, libraries and learning resources, bilingual 
; t edticationp and., educational opportunity^ grant§. .{OMB, Appendix, 1980), In 
"addition to this direct aid,. BIA schools *&lso receive Federal aid - through) the 



^tribes "they serve^ Head Sta?t-rind vocational Education, for 'example, are'" 
funded through, the tribes Tatftfer than .through \he BIA schools* themselves. 
« ' Thus, tfie vocational Education 1% triBal set-aside *($6 million) flows through 

the tribes to BIA, public, and tribally-controll'ed schools. / 

\ • * i • 

At times, the BIA ; and thet local school "district will jointly' support the 
4 education^of Ihdian children. For example,, .the^ may jointly finance a school's 
'operations*. Alternatively, the* BIA sometimes provides dormitories Ideated 

near piiblic schools for Ihdian children f roqi sparsely settled rural' areas. 

^ The distribution pf.lBlA funds; is- sharply /concentrated' geographically, as 
* illustrated* by Table I-ff.. " • * , *? 

• - " v " ; > ■ * 

• Table I-6-. REGLONAI^DISTRI^^raON OF BIA ... \ . 

■ * . *scho6l operations spending * *>; 

• 1 * \ . .(fiscakyearS; $ millions) . - 



* r957 % • 1969 < ; 1979 

New England . ^ * ^ *. — * - , 

Mideast ' % ; - . , . — 

Grieat Lakes \ y — .7-- $0.5 

Plains ... ~ # *\ "V* *' 8 ' 7 $10.4'^ ,22,6 

Southeast 0.4 2.2 -fc>.4 

Southwest* r v \ « * ^ . ' 24.>5 ~* 47^.2' - * 89.8 

Rocky Mountain ^ - ,3.£ 5.5 • 

Far West . • \ l.fr . 3.8, % " 5.4 

Alaska : . « V ' ; 3.5' \ .10.6!, \ • 9.5 

Hawaii ^ , .7 — - # ^ * — 1 ^ 

Unetssigned or unallocated , > f » ', '-l.fr * 13.9 - 

. TOTAL, U.S. - ^ . $39.4 >' ,$77.9 $16o!o 



- Source: Office of Management- and Budget/ Executive Office of the 
President Budget of, the United StatesfrGoverhment . various yeara 
Susan Smith and Margafret -W^alkfir. Federal Funding of Indiah> 
:> , ' • Education: A -Bureaucratic Enigma . Washington, JD.C.: Bureau^ 

Social Science Researdi Inc.,. May 1973 ; Department of the Interior 
internal calculations. # . • - p 

• , ' 4 ■ o 

D. The Jobs Corps 1 purpose. is "to assist. young people whd need and can. benefit* 
/ • from intensive programs of education, vocational skills ^training, and other 
services while living in a residential setting." Youth between^the ages of 16 
and 21 are eligible for 'the program. " As of September JO, 1979, Job Corps - 
provided training for ,34,000 yqpth i'n^ninety centers (inclbding two in Puerto 
Rico). -They, include thirty Civilian Conservation Centers-Administered by the 
• * Departments *of Agriculture and Interior hv national parks and forests and on 

other public lands; fifty-five centers' operated ;und£r contract:, with business 



firms,\non-profit organizations, andState andlpcal governmental agencies; and 
three extension centifs administered* respectively by two unions and one major 
4 " .corporation. ^ ^ * 

The Job Corps is now expanding to a capacity of«44,00j0, requiring major 
capital investment. Of the $0.4 billion spent by the Job Corps in fiseal year 
1 1979, over one-fourth was for capital expenditures (Dept. of Labor, ETA, FY 
- 1979). * X i 

< * • \ ' . J X 

Department of Labor analysts estimate that aboyt 20% of Job Corps operating' 
f^nds are spent on basic skills and vocational^ education. -The -femainder is 
spent on training and providing residential services, including comprehensive 

- health care. ' 

* - — • 

Job Corps centers are not always federally operated. The operation of many 
^ centers is contracted out by the 'Department of^Labor. However, like the 
*' tribally-operated schools of the Fureau of Indian «Affairs K the contractor has a 
close relationship with the Federal Government, $nd the centers themselves 
area designed by the Federal Government with Federal objectives in mind. 
' Other Federal youth programs are operated by or contracted through State and 
^ local .^governments and thus reflect State and local 'objectives.. For these 
reasons, the Job Corps centers have been classified in this paper as "federally- 
. operated." " % 

4. ^ Federal Student Support Programs; Parts of Whi^eh^Support Secondary 
^kcmcation. 7* v " " 

The % Federal Government H^s^two major sets of programs^ in this category: 
readjustment benefits of the Veterans Administration and student assistance 
programs of the Social Security^Administration. In both cas^s, the programs 
primarily assist postsecondary students,! but provide about one-fif th af their funds 
to lower levels of education. % ^ r * ' * i I 

A. Veterans readjustment benefits are designed to assist in preparing veterans for 
civilian life. Educational benef its te are provided to post-Korean war veterans 
and» service personnel (Chapter 34 — the G. I. Bill) and their surviving spouses 

* and children (Chapter 35). Tabte 1-7 provides an historical summary of. recent 
benefits. In FY 1979, 19% of Chapter 3< beneficiaries and 1096 of Chapter 35 
beneficiaries attended v schools other * than colleges. This represents a 
significant decline from ,FY 1973, when -36% and 13% respectively attended 

v lower-level schools. This decline may *be attributed to a number of factors, 
^ including a tightening of .requirement^ for correspondence schools and the 
November 1, 1976 termination of the Predischarge Educational Program for 
most in-service personnel, ' # . 

In ■ . it i * 4 

The* emphasis on' postsecondary education ,uhder the G.I. Bill varies widely 
among- regions. Table 1-8 illustrates the wide discrepancies in Chapter 34 
beneficiaries, with three regions having high concentrations of non-cpllege 
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•beneficiaries. Of the 10,000 recipients of Chapter 35 aid attending- schools 
other than colleges, more than 1,000 are in Florida, and almost 40% are 
located in just five States - Florida, Georgia, Texas, California, and Alabama. 

While tnese data provide a -useful description of G.I. bill benefits for ^schools 
other than colleges, a cautionary note must be introduced. The Veterans 
Administration focuses its data on level of. institution rather than subject 
level. As such, a nibn-coUege flight training course in Alabama may well be 
comparable to^a college level course in a" California junior college,' thereby 
skewing the regional comparisons. 
<\ 

' Table I-7: • - 

PERSONS IN VETERANS TRAINING, FISCAL YEARS 1967^49/79 
. v (thousands of trainees) 



Chapter 34: V. m 


1979 


1977 


1975 ' 


1971 


1967, 








Iris titui ions of 












higher education 


968 


^ 1,381 


1 , 696 


917 


' 339 


Schools other 




« 






\ 


*° '.than, co lieges 


226 


444 


804 


522 * 


129' 


On-the-job training 


84 


112 


192 


146 




Chapter 35: . """" 












• Total 


.♦HT3 


107 


88 . 


60 


~T 


Schools other 










'than colleges * j 


40 


11 

. 0 


: 10 . 


8 


4 



Note: Includes assistance in Puerto Rico and territories. While Chapter 34 is 
% * exclusively for post-Korea veterans, abeut half of £hapfei^5 benefits 
assist survivors of veterans of the Korean and two world wars'. > 

• • • ' • ' ' 

Source: Veterans Administration, Office the Controller, Reports" and 
" Statistics Service. Veterans Benefits Under Current Educational ° 
Programs: Fiscal Year 1:979 . Washington. D.C.. March 1979! 
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Table 1-8. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF G.I. • / 
" BILL BENEFICIARIES, CHAPTER 34, FISCAL YEAR 1979 ' 
: • . x • (thousands of trainees) 

, Total 0 - % Attending Schools^ 

Beneficiaries ffiher than Collfeges ^ 

> , 
Southeast * *29 26% 

Plains ' 92 . *, • 22%- * - 

Mideast 163 ' * 20% 

Rocky Mountain , 46< > 15% 

Great Lakes 170. 1456 " 

Southwest . > 154 / 12% 

New England ' , 63 13% , ' 

Far West " . * 11 234 > - ~ 11% — 

Alaska 3 33% 

Hawaii l| 17% 

X 'TOTAL, U.S. * 1,267 \ 18% 

Source: Veterans Administration, Office, of the Controller, Reports and 
Statistics Service. Veterans Benefits Under Current Educational 
Programs: Fiscal Year 1979. Washington? D.C., March 1979. : 

Social Security* student ben e fits are a relatively recent part of the Social 
Security overall objective torielp an insured worker, once his earnings are lost, 
to continue "support of agpd parents, rear and educate children, maintain his 
family at a standard of living more or less consistent . with American 
ideals...." The student benefits are income maintenance payments to children 
througff age 21, which terminate at age 18 Unless a child is a full-time 
student. The following brieMrtstory describes the development of student 
'benefitgas part^pf Social Security: ■ 4 , 

1935 Pas^ag£ of Social Security Act. ' • . ° 

1939 Benefits extenSId to aged wife, to dependent parents, to children * 

under age IS, and to student children aged 16-17, and (for" deceased 

\ workers) to widows and surviving children. 

*1946 Benefits extended to all dependent children through age 18. 

1950 Continued benefits extended to a disabled child. 

1965 Benefit payments extended to full-time dependent students aged 18-21. 

Unlike )Aeterans programs, very little , iriformation is available for Social 
Security student payments. Table 1-9 illustrates growth of expenditures: 
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Table 1-9. SOCIAL SECURITY STUDENT BENEFITS 

Total. 

Fiscal' , '■ Outlays • 

Year ' ($ millions) * * 



1970, $ • 498 • x 

» 1971 ' 603 

•n . , ,1972 h . 1691. ' *' ' 

' 1973 ; . - 85(f. ... 

*» • 1974 > ' , 92* .' ~* ' s ' ; 

1975 • ' ...1,077 ' ; 

• me fx - tim : 

TQ* :331 

1977 1,563 » Jr 

1978 ' 1,687 

1979 . " . 1,809 V . , ' 
. * 11^. *• ' 2,001 . 

1981 .2,200 

^ s 1982 .• '• 2,400 

• ^ 

♦Transition quarter to the new fiscal year. 

Source: Robert I. K-. Hastings, "StudenjJjOASDI Beneficiaries: Program 
Utilization and Educational Aspirations," Social Security Bulletin 
- September 1978;. Discussions with Robert I.K. Hastings. : 

' A one-time study conducted in fiscal ^ear 1973 by the Social. .'Security 
Administration attempted tp develop Additional information about the 
program. The fallowing Ire 'gs most relevant findings: 

. 4 ?. . . « 

21% of beneficiaries attended high school, 72%' attended institutions -of 
" r higher education, and 7% undertook other courses. 

- Jhe monthly benefit amount for high school students was $98 (versus $M8 
for college students). s 

» . • * 

- 50% of high school beneficiaries^ came from families witn incomes below 
$6,000 (versus 25% for college«tudents). » \ . 

- C. At least four other federal programs extend benefits " fo> dependent, 
students aged 18-21. *These include Federal employee retirement, railroad 
^ retirement, special benefits for disabled coal. miners ("black lung"), and 'aid 
■ to families with dependent children (AFDC). The author has no estimate- 
of th .e size of these benefits,' but "they are certainly , much smaller than' 
benefits front the first two programs. The extension'of AFDC benefits has. 
further importance, since other Federal programs (CETA, Medicaid, the 
pargeted Jobs Tax Credit, etc.) provide categorical eligibility fo AFDC 
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.recipients,. In addition, programs such as ESEA Title I use the number of 
AFDC recipients as part of their formulas, % and the extension of AFDC 
benefits affects the distribution otESEA Title! funds. 

FEDERAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICA L ACTIVITIE S* 
— 

While the Department of Education provides less, than 10% of public funds 
spent nationally for elementary and secondary education, it provides 90% of 
'pliblic funds spent on education research (Dept. of Ed., OERI, 1980), The bulk . 
of this effort is carried out by the Department's Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement through two distinct units, the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) and the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). NIE 
was first established in 1972, and NCES in 1974, though their research and 
statistical efforts precede these dates. 

NIE conducts three types of programs. The . teaching and learning program 
'attempts to enlarge scientific understanding of human learning and 
development, with an emphasis on improving basic and complex skills in 
literacy. The educational policy and organization program supports research 
qn how the governance and organization of edu^ion can be made more 
effective and equitable. Finally/ the dissemination program aims to help 
teachers and -school administrators obtain and make use of knowledge about 
education. m 

NCES maintains a core of education statistics on institutions and individuals, to 
monitor trends and provide a knowledge base fo? policy decisions. The Center 
annually updates handbooks on- the condition of American education, and 
publishes a Digest of Education Statistics'. 

Combined appropriations for NIE and *NCES reached a peak of $91 million % 
fiscal year 1981, sligfitly more 1 than the level in fiscal year 1978. While precise 
amounts are not available, probably 90% of these funds support elementary and 
secondary education research -and dissemination. 

Other units of the Education Department also conduct their own research— in 
particular, the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, the Office for 
Civil Rights, and certain program units. * A recent effort to Quantify these 
efforts suggest a $5-;tQ. million per year effort. 

OTHER SPENDING PROGRAMS. 

The Federal Government supports a wi'de variety of small programs that either 
directly or indirectly have an impact on elementary and secondary education. 
These rarfge from energy conservation grants to citizenship programs to 
.support Tot specific types of education (such as science education). 

Under a neW program, the Department of Energy will provide $0.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1981 for energy conservation grants to hospitals and State 
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education agencies. These funds are to be used to conduct energy audits and 
. make hospitals and schools more energy efficient, g 

t> 

B. The National Science Foundation, through its Directorate for Science and 
Engineering Education, provides about $80 million per year to assure a stable 
flow of talented students into the science and engineering workforce and to 

♦ help citizens increase their understanding of science and technology to a level, 
that enables them effectively to meet the requirements ,of a contemporary^ 
society. It does this through fetir program activities: scientific personnel 
improvement ($-35 million), science education resources improvement ($22 

a million), science education development and research ($16 millionkand science 
education communication ($9 million). The bulk of these funds support 
postsecondary efforts. However, junior high school science education has 
'received a new emphasis recently, with approximately $11 millioh spent on 
these efforts in 1980: In addition, a small share of development and research 
efforts address problems of elementary and secondary science education (NSF, 
1981). 

C. The Department of Defense Junior ROTC (Reserve Officers Training Corps)* 
program has existed in its present form since, 1964, when Public LaW 88-647 
required each Military Department to establish and maintain Junior ROTC 
units. Prior to 1964, only the Army had a Junior ROTC program, established in 

♦4919. ^ _ . 

Junior ROTC is a cooperative program between the services and host high 
schools with a stated purpose of giving students "an opportunity to learn about 
basic elements and requirements for* national security and their personal 
obligations as Americans' to contribute to national security." Schools are 
required to provide adequate classroom * facilities, equipment storage space, 
and drill arms; employ retire'd officer and enlisted instructors; and conduct as a 
minimum a three-year course of military instruction. 

There are currently 1,278 units authorized in law, and 1,267 are operational 
with an enrollment of approximately 135,000. Departments Defense support 
of $32 million in fiscal year 1981 includes authorized government equipment, 
uniforms, instructional material, and one-half the difference between each 
Instructor's retired military pay "and what he would receive if on active duty. 
About two-thirds o£ the units are located in the 16 States of the Southeast and 
Southwest, with the "largest concentrations in Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and North Carolina. 

D. The Defense Logistics Agency, Department of Defense, loans iadustrial 
equipment to non-profit vocational education and training institutions thrpugh 
its Tools for Schools program. In fiscal year 1980, Equipment valued at $40.0 
million was loaned to such institutions, with 670 loans covering 6,024 tools. 
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E. • The Departijjarft qf Agriculture's Cooperative Extension Service ^conducts two 

programs that support elementary and secondary education, though both take 
place outside traditional school settings. First, the Extension Service will 
- spend $79 million in fiscal year 1981 in support of local 4-H programs. These 
funds are distributed primarily on the basis of rural population to 50 States and 
the District of Columbia, supplementing State and county funds and the efforts 
of ¥L^ timated 600,000 volunteers. Total 4-H enrollment in 1979 was almost 
4.4(jjflHpn youth between the ages of 9 and 19. Individyal 4-H members enroll, 
in one or more organized projects each year, with the most popular programs 
being animals and ppultry; individual and family resources; energy, machines, 
and, equipment; and leisure education and cultural arts. Almost 60% of 4-H 
participants live on farms or in towns under 10,000 population. 

In addition to 4-H, the Extension Service's Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program (EFNEP) will spend, $55 million in fiscal year 1981., This 
program works with families to improve their knowledge of food and nutrition 
requirements.. Within the EFNEP program, support is provided for additional 
s^4-H food and nutrition programs for over 600,000 youth. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that this 4-H program places greater emphasis on reaching 
low income city youth (USDA, SEAE, 1979). 

F. ° The' Bureau of Indian Affair's Johnson-O'Malley program provides 'about $3>0 

million per .year °to public §nd" tribal schools * tov supplementary educational 
assistance. These funds have virtually no programmatic requirement, and 
supplement imp&ct aid and local r funds in support of the education of Indian 
children. 

o" 

, Revenues received from the collection of short-term recreation fees to 
. y Yellowstone National Park are used- to provide educational facilities to the 

; children of employees. In fiscal y$ar 1970, $389,000 .was spent for this 
f purposei 

!• The Federal prison system provides a variety of .academic, social; and 
occupational education courses 'to inmates at an annual cost of $10-15 
>v million. These courses are conducted at all levels of education. 

r. -TAX EXPENDITURES ' # . • 

Tax expenditures, as^fined under the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, are. 
"revenue -losses attributable Xo provisions'of the Federals* laws which allow a 
special exclusion,, exemption, or deduction frtfm gross incojne or which provide 
. a specif credit, a preferential rate of tax, or a deferral of tax liability.'^ Tdk 
expenditures are .often viewed as alternatives to spending programs as policqr 
instruments. For exqnle, a tuition tax credit that subsidizes private 
elementary and secondary schools would result in a tax expenditure, and could 
be viewed as an alternative to a^voucher system. • % ***** * 
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There are five forms of tax expenditures that currently aid' elementary and 
secondary education. - * J 

* * - 

A. Individuals and businesses can deduct from taxable income charitable 
contributions to educational institutions, lowering the net cost of the donation 
to the giver. The President's Budget estimates that this reduces income taxes 
for individuals by $1.0 billion and ior corporations by $0.3 billion for* fiscal year 
1981. However, there is no estimate by level of education. 

B. Interest^ on State and 16cal securities does not count as "infeome" for Federal 
incoitr§~tax purposes, effectively reducing the cost of borrowing for education 
capital expenditures. Tjie Budget estimates that this provision reduces fiscaP 

• . year 1981 income taxes $4.0 billion for corporations atid $1.9 billion for 
1 individuals. The Bond .Buyer estimates that about 20^6 of State and local 
borrowing in the 1960 T s &nd 1970 T s was for "schpols" of all levels, byt no further 
breakout of borrowing or revenue loss by level of education has been attempted 
(Lulkovich, 1980). « , 

•o 

C. The deductibility of State and local government taxes provides an indirect 
subsidy to public schools by reducing the net cost~of those taxes to the 
taxpayer. The Budget ^estimates that Ihe deductibility of property taxes on 
owner-occupied homes reduces fiscal 'year 1981 taxes by $7.3 billion for 
individuals. The deductibility of other nonbusiness taxes reduces 1981 liability 
$3.3 billion for corporations and $1.6 bifiion for individuals. Since somewhat 
less than 30% of State - and local expenditures support elementary and 
secondary education, between $3-4 billion of these /tax expenditures would aid 
public schools. 

* * 

D. The exclusion t of most Federal student assistance from taxable income 
increases the value of such assistance. Since most Federal student assistance 
supports higher education, most of these tax expenditures also support higher 

' education. 

<- * 

E. The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) provides ^t&x credit to employers of 
certain categories .of individuals.* The maximum credit per individual per yejar 
is $3,000. Students aged 16 through 19 of cooperative education programs are 
categorically eligible, and Table I7IO illustrates that 45% of TJTC credits go to 
employers of such students, with three regions (Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Dallas) making over 60% of TJTC certifications for such graduates. The 
Budget estimates that TJTC reduces fiscal year 1981 income taxes ,$0;3 billion 
for corporations* and $0.1 billion for individuals, and we can assume that 

, sonjewhat less , than half of these amounts subsidized the emplbyment of 
cooperative education students. . V 9 J ' ■ % 

Care should be exerqised in using estimates ot tax expenditures. As opposed to 
spending programs, where one merely , counts amounts, spent, estimating tax 
expenditures requires estimating the taxpayers' response to a provision of the 
tax code, given that other features of the code remain constant. Thus,- each 

• - 0 : * • . . / 
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Region* 



Region I 
Region II 
Region III 
Region IV % 
Region V 
Region VI , 
Region VII 
Region VIII 
Region IX 
Region^X 

TOTAL , 



f 



TABLE 1-10. 
TARGETED JOBS TAJLCRRDIT PROGRAM, 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
REGIONAL TOTALS 
AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1980 



Economical ly 



Youth 


\ Viet 


ExCon- 




Vets 


victs 


4,955 


918 


552 


11,010 


1,417 * 


845 


6,877 


1,009 


1,606 


47,923 


4,43,1 


, 6,535 


11,908 


1,484 


1,626 


10,883 


792 


986 


4,974 


755 


863 


3,131 


571 


317 


7,508 


1,221 


890 


4,514 


1,137 


825 


113,683 


13,735 


15,045 



inrndi^ 

capped 



869 
1,105 
2,111 
4,323 
3,221 
1,326 
1,065 

762 
1,354 
1,162 



C0O £' 
YouHi 



5,944 
lM,710 
24,763 
22,886 
29^837 
24,126 
6,733 
5,953 
2,659 
. 4.306 



* 

9 r* 



General SSh N Total, 
Welfare Recipients 
Re c i p i en t s 



632 
2,646 
1,334 
93 
85T8 
23 
109 
« 42 
214 
341 



81 
159 

94 
173 

»5 . 

17 

14 

37* 

58 

45 



17/298 138,917 % 6,292 

♦ Federal administrative regions, totals by National Income and Product Accounts regions are not available. 
Source; 



773 



13,951 
28,892 
37,794 
86,364 
49,029 
38,153 
14,513 
10,813 
. 13 ,,904 
12,330 

305,743 



( 
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ej^eridltiirVls measured at the margin, and for that reason cannot be easily 
manipulated 'mathematically.- Thus, the combined effect of two tax 
*t expenditures is different from the sum of the individual effects. . 

TION 



There is\a broad variety of Federal programs that aid elementary and secondary 
educationX Student assistance programs increase the demand for educational 
services by Wouraging more students. to. attend. Grant-in-aid programs tend to 
subsidize and therefore increase the supply of educational service, while federally- 
-operated schools^ directly provide such services. Tax expenditures 'affect both the 
demand and supply sides of the economic equation. Finally^ research and statistical 
efforts supportnncreases in educational quality. r 

^Section I'has provicted a brief summary of how these programs actually affect the 
Sprovision of educational services. Section H will trace how financial assistance 

provided by these programs and Department of Education grants-in-aid has 

increased, and then declined over the past eight years^ 




SECTION H: CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OVER TIME 



This section presents, information on .recent spending patterns for each of the major 
. programs mentioned in Section I, and analyzes their cumulative effects. 

It should "be recognized that certain problems in data quality and availability affect 
. the<scopeof this analysis. First, the data series was begun in v fiscal year 1974, even 
though much dat;a existed for previous time periods, because information for some 
progj^ms was hot available prior to that time. Second, much of the data is not 
"pure." Some of the vocational 'education, library resources, and veterans education 
support goes to postsecondary institutions, just as some higher education money 
goes to support secondary education efforts. Third, a number of small programs 
mentiorted in Part I have not, been included'in this analysis because adequate data 
was not obtained.* .... - 

These data inconsistencies do not detract from the overall conclusions' oT the 
analysis.. $ome of the inconsistencies cancel each other out. In addition the 
magnitude of the changes observed here overwhelm the relatively small data 
problems and onfissions. ' 

In the cases of Department of Education grants-in-aid, Federally operated schools, 
and research and statistics, the amounts spent on the. programs (Tables n-2, 5, 7) 
represent direct support for -elementary and secondary education. . For the other 
programs/ however, only a 'part of the program funds support elementary and 
secondary education. For these programs, two tables are shown. The 'first table 
displays total spending for each program. The second table displays estimates of 
each program's support for elementary and secondary education,, based on, the 
discussion in Section I. ' 

This analysis uses the January, 1981. President's budget request for Fiscal Years 
1981 and 1982. The 1981 March budget revisions substantially altered that 
request. Most elementary and secondary" education programs were to be- merged 
into block grants, with appropriations, reduced- 25%. Reductions in CETA, 
Appalachian regional development, cjrild nutrition, .NSF, and BIA would also' reduce 
funds available to schools, and the elimination of the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
would redudte subsidies to cooperative education. Appendix tables A-4 and A-5 
'provide some information concerning the extent of the* recommended reductions for 
Federal grants-in-aid programs. ' ' - 



f Programs excluded, for lack '*of da,ta 'are Farmers Home, loans, energy' 
conservation grants, Tools for Schools, Cooperative Extension Service programs, 
"Yellowstone Park- educational assistance, Johnson-O'Malley, and Bureau of 
Prisons sehools. 
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FINDINGS 

Federal .support for elementary and secondary education has grown from $6.4 billion 
.-inX^iscal year 1974 to $11.8 billion in fiscal year 1982, under the January budget 
recdmmendations. This represents an average annual increase of eight percent. 
During the period, however, inflation will have increased at an annual rate of over 
ten percent (according to the January budget projections), resulting in a re'al 
decline in Federal- support for elementary and secondary education of 
approximately 5.4% over this eight-year period. The decline is particularly severe 
over the past four years, with real resources dropping about 16%.- 

Table n-1 illustrates the composition of this decline. Overall, Department of 
Education grants-in-aid have grown slightly over the eight-year period, though they 

• have v declined in real terms since fiscal year 1980. Other specific grant-in-aid - 
programs show a similar pattern: The only two areas of major, decline are (l) 
economic development and broad-based grants and (2) student assistance programs,' 
though the relatively small financial effort in research and statistics also has'shown 

. a 32% decline. The one area of consistent growth is -that of federally-operated 
schools. • s "" / 

r ' ' 
The comparisons shown at the bottom of Table n-1 provide a number of measures by 
which to gauge the overall decline in funds. As the table shows, Federal school . 
support has declined almost continually over this period as/a percentage of the 
Federal. budget. Even using the Carter budget recommendations, 1982 school 
support would have lost thirty percent of its share of total Federal spending. This 
.decline is paralleled by a sharp decline in the share of grant-in-aid support going to 
elementary and secondary education. • 

A different focus for comparison is provided by looking at the figures on a per-pupil 
basis. . Per "pupfl spending.in 1982 is about double that in 1974. After accounting for 
inflation, however, per pupfl .school support in 1982 is only slightly higher than in 
1974, with the 1982 level representing a decline from the sharp increases in the 
1978-§0 period. To the extent that^ederal regulations (e.g. environmental) and 
requirements (e.g. education of i the handicapped) have increased^chool costs, 
however, the maintenance of per pupil support would, mean a decline in share of 

total costs. 4 ' 

< ■* ' ... 



Perhaps the best measure of comparative Federal support, for elementary and 
secondary education is the share, of local school spending provided Jjythe Federal 
?r?n^ rn ?, en }' Table 11-1 mustrates tn *t this share, after peaking in 1978, declined in 
.1979. • While figures for 1980-82 are not available, it is probable that the decline 
wjttl continue throughout this period. ' - 

Tables n-2 through ,H-7a provide programmatic detail supporting Table n-1. Table' "! 
Ifc-2, which illustrates Department of Education" grant-in-aid 1 programs' shows that 
Impact Aid is the only program, to have experienced a major decline since 1974. . 
The extent of this decline may be. exaggerated, however, as the 1982 figure 
represents the proposed leVeL Every recent President has proposed reducing 
Impact Aid funding,, with Congress never reducing it as much as proposed. The one 



TABLE 1 1-1 . FEDERAL SUPPORT 'FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
FISCAL YEARS 1974 - 1982 fc c 



(in millions of .current dollars) . 



Dept. of Education grants-in-aid 
Other* specific grant programs 
Broad-bqsea 1 grant programs 
Subtotal; grants-in-aid 

Federally-operated schools 
Student assistance programs 
Research and statistics 

TOTAL FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR 
SCHOOLS 



1974 


1976 


4 I2ZZ * 


19*8 * 

* i ■ 


1979 


1980 ' 


January Budget 
1981 1982 


3,352 
772 
923 

5,047 


3,935 
1,092 
1,170 
v 6,197 


4, '347 
1,214 
' l f 225 
6,786 


• 4 ,"980 
1,469 
l t 966 
8,415 


5,905 
1,723 
1,472 
9,1,00 


6,593 
1,969 
1,269 
9,831 


!f884 
634 
9,325 . 


7,092 
2,052 
526 
9,670 


574 
750 

74- 

^ 


653 
♦1,042 
71 " 


704' 
867 
71 


796 

752 * 
• • 98* 


0 974 
679 
91 

" » i ' • 


1,-Q73 
649 
85 


1,213 

k 598 
94 


1,448 
559 
97 


6,445 


7,963 


8,428 


10,053* 




11,638 


11,230 


11,774 



(In millions of constant "1972 dollars) 



Dept. of Education grants-in-aid 
Other specific grant programs, * 
''Broad-based grant programs^*, „ 
Subtotal, grants-in-aid^'- 
w » 

Federally-operated schools 
Student assistance programs 
Research and 'statistics 

TOTAL FEbERAL SUPPORT FOR . . 
SCHOOLS * > • » 

Exhibits * n 

Grants-in-aid as a share of: 
all Federal grants » 

State andjlocal school - 
spending ^ 

- f Total Federal support for 
' ^c^chtfol^ as a share of: 
toVal Federal spending 

Per pupil Federal support for 
schools: 2 * 
current dollars 
constant dollars * 



2,923 
* 674 
805 
4,402 * 


2-,878* 
79S 
-856 
4,532 


2 t 944 
'822 
829 
' 4,595 


% Sl2 
662 
66 


479 
773 
52 


477 
598 

_ 48 


5,642^ 


5 V ,836 


5,718 


ii- or 


< 

10. 5Z 


~ 9.9Z' 


11, fit - 


11. 6Z 


^11.3% 


2.4Z 

* i 


2.6& 


• 2.4Z 


128 
112 


160 
117 


171 

c 

w 116 



3,Si9 
929 
1,2,43 
5,321 

I 506 
485 
' 57 



3,444 
1,004 
859 



3,545 
1,059' 
682 



3,^53 

. 928 
- 312 



9 



582 
396 
>54 



594 
334 
47 



612, 
2*3 
47 



6,369 , 6,339 6,261 5,525* 



1Q.8% 

12 .\i 



2.5% 



207 
132 



11. OX 10. ez 

^12,^1^ 

*.3% 2.2Z* 



227* 
133 



249 

JL34 



9.8%. 
N/A 

1.9Z 



245 
121 



3,217. 
931 
239 



5,307 5,286 4^93 ' 4*, 367 



677 
% 230 
45 

► 

5,339 



9.7Z 



N/A 



1.7Z 



262* 
119 




National Income Accounts rebenchmarke^definition; % fiscal ^year estimates obtained through, interpolation. $ 

I ■ * &® « 

-Suprfort in fiscal year t compared to fall enrollment t-1* 1980-82 enrollments estimated. * ^ 

/• . $ 

/ ♦ > * 

Source: Office of Management and Budget, Executive Office of the President. Special Analyses £ Budget of the 

U.S. Government FY 1982 . Washington, D#Cl: Government Printing Office,. January 1981. U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, Bureau o.f Economic Analysis. 
WU Vance Grant . and Leo J. Eiden. Digest of Education .Statistics. 1980 . National Center/ 
Statistics, 1980. * •*. j. 
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program which has experienced significant growth oyer the period is handicapped 
Education, which expanded rapidly after the passage, of P.L. 94-142 in 1974. 

The jnost significant- funding declines pver this period are highlighted in Tables n-4, 
4a, 6, and 6a. These examine student assistance and gr&nt-in-aid programs which 
have % in the pa>s\ protjicfcd significant support for elementary and secondary 
education but have since declined significantly or have been eliminated. In the case 
of student assistance grants, funds sujJport .student attendance in both public and 
private schools. . * , * ' - 



* In the case of "economic ,deyelb^fne%t and gfelieral purpose grdnts-in-aicf, however, 

* the declines almost exclusively aff^Qt public schools, and may ,;af feet public schools 
in a much more 'significant manner th&n the figures here indicate. The figures in* 
Table H-4a assunfe that one-third of 'State general#revenue sharing funds supported 
•elementary and secondary education t and that the primary effect of }os«g -these 
funds will be to reduc^State aid by thaVamourit. Howevfer, the reduction n^y,well 
be greater than one-third if States use other funds Ww allocated to education to 
replace these and other lost FdcJeral grant funds. 

r ; I • * * . ' - 

Much of the increase in outlays fca^ federally-operated schools results from 
. sexpanded capital expenditures for 9verse&s dependent schools <and Job Corps 
Centers.- The former, fionstitutes "cateh up" of deferred construction or repairs, 

* while the latter feflects^the expansion of the program to a maximum capacity of 
44,000. 0 . 

Increases in Department o& Education grant programs, combined with reductions in 
" other areas, have resulted in a stead? increase 0 in their share of the total. Whereas 
Department of Education grants provided 52% tff Federal elementary and secondary 
education support in FY 1974 and 50% in FY 1976, this proportion increased to 58% 
in FY 1980. Under the January budget, the percentage Would increase to 63% in FY 
1981 and FY 19*2. ^ t 

9 

m Section Ef furthers the analysis* o? -the total impact of Federal aid by examining the 
varying levels of support that these programs'' have provide/ to different regions of 
the country. ' ° • * ' * ^ 
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.TABLE II-2. UKP/miElh- OF EDUCATIUH GRANT-IN-AID 0UT1AYS 
fISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 



(In millions of current dollars) 



BUDGET ACCOUNT 9 

K 

Elementary V ond Secondary Education 1 
Indian Education 
Impact Aid 

Emergency School Assistance 
Handicapped Education 

Occupational, Vocational & Adult Education 

Library and Learning Resources 

Other 

TOTAL W 



Elementary and Secondary Education 
In'dian Education 
Impact Aid 

Emergency^c*u>ol Assistance 
Handicapped Education 

Occupational, Vocational, & Adult Education 
Library and Learning Resources 
Other • 
TOTAL 



1974 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1,665 


2,159 


2,340 


2,801 


3,115 


37536 


10 


25 


47 


56 


57 


90^ 


529 


558 


719 


. 706 


858 


622 


202 


* 211 


241 


231 


31* 


315 


" 43 


90 


120 


226 . 


456 


810 


569 


748 


692 


691 


- 769 


854 


137. 


137 


160 


209 


255 


262 


197 


7 


28 


60 


80 


104 


3,352 


3,935 


4,347 


4,980 


5,905 


6,593 ' 



(in millions of constant 19^2 dollars) 



January Budget 
196T 1985" 



3,345 
51 
718 
283 

1,061 
927 
250 
172 

6,807 



3,808 
78 
346 
288 

1,075 

1,079 
263 
155 

7,092 



1 



1,451 

- 461 
176 

iff 496 
*, v 119 

«^ V, 



1,579 


1,585 


18 


32 


408 


487 Q 


154 


* 163 


66 " 


81 


547 * 


469 


100 


108 


547 • 


469 


2,878 


2;944 



1,771 
35 
446 
146 
, 143 
4i7 
132 
yd 7 
31149 



1,817 


1,901 


1,648 


1,727 


33 


48 


25 


35 


500 


334 


354 


157 


184 


169 


139 


131 


296 


436 


523 


488 


449 


459 


,457 


489 


149 


141 


123 


119 


449 


459 


457 


• 489 


3,444 


3,545 


* 3,353 


3,217 



Includes bilingual education and youth i^fri^iW spending. 
2 ** * ■ . ' 

Includes funds later merged intd^ elementary and secondary education account. , 

* ' « • * * 

Source: Department of Treasury, FiSeal Service - Bureau of Government* Financial Operational Diviaion of Government 
*Accounta and Reporta. Federal Aid to States, (various years); Executive Office of the President Office 
of Management and Budget. Special Analyses. Budget of the U.S. Government , (various years). ? 
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TABLE II-3. FEBERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAM OUTLAYS NOT CLASSIFIED 
AS cDUQATION BUT PROVIDING CATEGORICAL SUPPORT 
FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 



(in mi 11 ion a of current dollara) 



Child Nutrition Programs 

Head Start , ** 

CETA Employment & Training: 

Block Grant (Title I^A.B.C) 
Youth training grants 

TOTAL 



Child Nutrition Programs v 
'Head Start* 
*CETA Employment & Tracing: 

Block Grant (Title "lI-A,B,C) 
*" v ' Youth training grants 

TOTAL * 



1974 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


. January Budget 
1981 IJB2 


793 
408 


1,878 
4§6 


2,775 
474 


2-, 526 
523 


2,862 
62-5 


3,388^3,325 
73<^| 716 


3,504 
871 


1,108 


1,698 


1,756 
4 


/.875 
326 


1,802 

632. 


2^44 
692 


2,000 
746 


2f,011 
787 


2^309 


4,062 


,5,009 


5.250 


5,922 


6,900 


6.787 


7,173 






(in millions 


of constant dollars) 






691 
357 


1,373 
355 


' ,1*879 
321 


1,597 
331 


1,669 
365 


1,822 
396 


1.638 
353 


1,589 
395 


966 


1,242 


1,189 
3 


1,186 
206 


1,051 
369 


1,153 
* 372 


* 985 
P67 

3,343 ' 


912 
357 


2,014 


2,970 


3,392 


3,320 


0 

3,454 


3.743 


3,253 



Note: This table shows total program apending* See Table II-3a fpr estimated .amount of direct aupport for 
elementary and secondary education* 

Excludes supplemental food program for women, Infants and children (WIC) . 
2 ' - " % • \ 4 

Includea funds fof the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP). Youth Employment and Training 
Programs (YETP) and (in FY 1982) 70Z of the CETA part of the Preaident'a youth initiative. 

Source: Department of the Treaaiiry, Fiscal Service - Bureau of Government Financial Operations, Diviaion of 
Government Accounta and. Reporta. Federal Aid to States , (various years); U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration. Quarterly Progress Reporta . (various years). » \ 
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TABLE II~3a. ESTIMATED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY * 
EDUCATION SUPPORT FROM NON-fiDUCATIflN GRANT PROGRAMS-, 
« FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 

(in millions of current dollars) 
• * 

1974 1976 



Child Nutrition Programs 
Head Start 

CETA Employment & Training: 

Block Grant (Title II-A,B,C)' 
Youth training grants'* 

TOTAL 



^Child Nutrition Programs ^ 
^ Head Start 

CETA Employment & Training: 

Block Grant- (Title II-A,B,C) 
Youth training grants 



y 



. TOTAL 
^Lesa than $50 tlhousand. 



AOS 
364 

772 



357 
317 

674 



486 
606 



1,092 



355 
AA3 



790 



1977 


1978 


1979 ' 


1980 


January Bud Ret 
1981 1982 


A7A 


523 


626 


736 


( 

716 


871 


7A0 
* 


873 
73 


9A2 
155 


1,121 
112 


1>0A6 
122 


1,052 
129 


1,214 


1,469 


1,723 


1,969 


1,884 


2,052 


millions 


of constant 1972 


dollars) 






321 


331 


365 


396- 


353 


t 

395 


501 
* 


.^552 
C.A6 


549 
90 


603 / 
60- 


515 

. 60 


477 
59 


822- 


929 


1,004 


1,059 


928 


931 















excluded from this analysis. 
Classroom training, as reported by Department of Labor*. 
Alt ojyUEPP* and the classroom training ahare of YBTP. 



• $ .•»».* * 

Source! U.S. Dept. of Treasury, Fiscal Service ~ Bureau of Government Financial Operations, Division of Government 

Accounta and Reports. Federal Aid to States , (various years>; U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training Administration. Quarterly Progress Reports , (various years). 



TABLE It-V ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL-PURPOSE GRANTS THAT SUPPORT- EDUCATION * 

FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 ' • / 



BUDGET ACCOUNT 



General Revenue Sharing* 
Anti-Recession Fiscal Assistance 
Local. Public Works 
Temporary Employment Assistance 
Appalachian Regional Development 
Department of Interior Shared Revenues 
Department of Agriculture Shared Revenues 
TOTAL 



General Revenue Sharing 
k An ti- Recession- Fiscal Assistance 
Local Public^Works 
Temporary Employment 'Assistance 
Appalachian Regional Development 
Department .of Interior Shared Revenues 
Department of Agriculture Shared Revenues* 
TOTAL , * 



* Less than $50 thousand. ( 
Note 



Source 



This table shows total program spending 
for elementary and secondary education. 



Ay 



(in millions of current dollars) 

1979 



6,843 

3,285*" 
303 

3oa 

241 



1974 

i 




1977 


1978 


6,l66 


r 6,243 


6,760 


6,823 






1,699 


1,329 






. 585 


3,057 


605 


1,887 


2*340 


4.769 


289 


318 


248 


261 


106 


174 


137 


287 




89 


50 


226 


7;221 


6,711 

./ - 


11,819 


16,75^ 


\ 


(in millions of 


constant 


5,324 


4,566 


4,177. 


4,3U 






1,150 


840 






• 39$ 


1,933 


■528' 


1,380 


1,585 


3,Ol5 


252 


233 


168 


165 


92 


127 


• 93 


181 


100 




34 


,143 


6,296 


6,371 


8,003 


10,592 



3,994- 

* 

1,016 
1,916 
177 
175 
141 
7,418 



1980 



6,829 
2 

416 
1,796 
335 
370 
280 



3,672 

^224 
966. 
180 
199 
151 

5,392 



January^frudget 



1981 



5,156 



1982 



4,559 



150 < 60 
974*-. 1,096* 



318 
454 
223 



311 
576 
275 



7,275 6,877 



2,540 _2,068 



74 
480 
157 
224 
llCh 



27 
4$7 
141 
261 
125 



3,583 3,^9 



See Table II-4a for estimated amount of direct support 
1 



U.S. Department olfTreasury, J^scal Service - Bureau of Government Financial Operations, Division^ of 
Government Accounts and Reports. Federal Aid to States , {various years). 



TABLE 
SUPPORT 



N 5 

General kevenue Sharing 
Anti-Recession Via cal„ Assistance - 
Local Public Works 
Temporary Employment Assistance 
Appalachian Regibnal Development. » 
Dept. of Interior Shared Revenue^ 
Dept. of Agriculture Shared Revenues 

TOTAL - V 



II-4a. ESTIMATED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROVIDED BY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL- PURPOSE 
CHANTS, FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 

\ 

\ 

(in, millions of current dollars) 
1976 



■ 678 



103 
31 
53 
58 

923 



694 

"23 
87 
45 



1,170 



1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


751 


758 


761 


759 


190 




17 


27 


* 








64 


336 


192 


46 


17 


7 


281 


572 


230 


126 


s 68 


77 


19 


16 • 


%/ 18 


13 


20 


16 


68* 


144 


150 


185 


227 


288 


25 


s 113 


— 121 


140 


112 


138 


1\225 


1,966 


1,472 , 


1,269 


634 


526 



General Revenue Sharing 
Anti-Recession' Fiscal Assistance N 
Local Public Works > 
Temporary Employment Assistance * 
Appalachian RagiSnal Development 
Dept. of. Interior Shared Revenues 
Dept.. of Agriculture Shared Revenues 



sa^tfian $50 thousand. 



it 



591 



90 
27 
46 
51 



805 



Source; ^ Schoof ^Finance Projetft staff computations. 



(in millions of constant 1972 dollars) 

5T)8 

tl 
235 

17' 

64 

33 



856 



509 


479 


444 


r 408 


94 




6 


9 


* 








43 9 


212 


112 1 


25 


8 


3 


190 


362 


135 


68 


33 


35, 


13 


10 


10 


7 


10 


7 


46 


91 


87 


99 


112 


13*1 




71 


71 


75 


55 


J>3 


829 


1,243 


859 '* 


682 


< 311 


239 
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TABLE II-5. OUTLAYS FOR FEDERALLY -OPERATED SCHOOLS 
> FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 



BUDGET ACCOUNT 



1974 



DOD Overseas Dependent Schools: 
Operations & Maintenance 
Construction 
Procurement 
s SUBTOTAL 

BIA Schools 
■ Job C orps , 



TOTAL 



1976 



n millions of current dollars) 
71 1978 1979 1980 



190 - 


232 • 


245 


• 270 


20 


14 ' 


19 


17 








' 1 


210 


"245 


"264 


287 


189 






- ~229 


175 


181 


202 • 


280 


574 


653 


704 


796 



314 
49 

"363 



339 
15 
1 

355 



January Budget 
1981 1982 



365 
48 

1 ' 

"455" 




420 
24 

6 

450 

- 249 
749 . 
1,448 



, DOD Overseas Dependent Schools 
BIA Schools 
Job Corps 

TOTAL 



180 • 
167* 
133 
479 



(In millions of constant 197,2 dollars) 



179 


182 


, 217 


197 


209 


211 - 


161 


146 


139 


167 


120 


117 ' 


137 


• 178 


226 


230 


- 283 


351 


477 


506 


582 


594 


612 


677 



Less than $50 thousand* 

? ^i^'^i^'^S^^ Pr ° 8 — The ™^ J ° b incite 

42ST^ ? ^"3^SLr r 82 ; Dl8CU88ions " th Davld *«"• office ° f ^-^^ 



Soutce: 




TABLE U-6. STUDENT ASSISTANCE GRANT OUTLAYS 
FISCAL Y&fcS 1974-1982/ 



* 

» 


0 


(in millions ofj 


^current dollars) 








■ L. 

%. 


1974 


1976 


1977 4 


1978 


• 

1979 


1980 


January Budget 
1981 , 1982 


Social Security Student Benefits „ 

*Veterans 4 GI Bill s _ 

Veterans Deoenri^nfa Pdiipof^mini i nn i n> .. . 

,,u »^-i**iiiuci»uB c>uucaLxoiiux Assistance 

TOTAL ' 


928 
3,006 

116 
4.050- 


1,324 
5,029 
i86 
6,539 


1,563 
3,567 
202 
5,332 ■ 


1,687 
3,027 
217 
4,931 


- 1,809 
2,450 
204 
4,463 


2,001 
2,067 
194 
4,262 


* 

2,200 
. 1,581 
180 
3,961 


2,400 
1,395 
180 
3,975 






(in millions of 


constant 


1972 dollars) 






Social Security Student Benefits 
Veterans GI Bill 

Veterans Dependents Educational Assistance 
TOTAL ' / 


819 
2,653- 

102 
3,574 . 


982 
3,730 

138 
3,851 


1,07*9 
2,462 
139 
3,680 


, 1,087 
1,951 
140 
3,179 


1,856 
1,430 

119/ 
2,605 


1,028 
1,062 
100 
5 2,191 • 


% ' 
1,004 

722 

82 

1,809 


987 
- 573 
74 
1,634 



TABLE II-6a. ( ESTIMATE? STUDENT ASSISTANCE GRANT OUTLAYS FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

FISCAL YEARS 1974-1982 



Social Security Student Assistance 
Jteterans GI Bill «' 

Veterans /Dependent s Educational Assistance 



TOTAL 



Social Security Student Assistance 
Veterans GI Bill * 
Veterans Dependents Educational Aaslstanjc^ 

TOTAL ' > JC>^fk& 

\\ ;<u r ; 

Excludes vocational rehabilWall 
(e.g. , FY 1979 outlay^ - ^231 



(In millions of current dollars). 



1974 








7 




January Budget 


1976 


1977 


^978 


1979 J 


^1980 


1981 


1982 


156 
















*218 


252 


273 


288 


• 312 


^338 


361 


582 


805 


596 


458 


372 


320 


243 


181 


12 


19 


19 


21 


19 




17 


17 


750 


1,042 


867 


752' 


. v 679 


649 


598 


# 559 




(in mllil 


ons of*constant 1972* dollars) 




4 


138 


162 


174 


176 


168 


160 


« 154 


/ 

148 


514 


597 


411 


\ 295 


217 


164 


111 


74 


11 


14 


13 


14 


11 


9 


8 


7 


662 


773 


* 598 


485 - 


396 


334 


273 


230 



?79 outlays « $96 million) and the post-Vie tman era programs 



Source: Robert. I. K. Hastings,' 

Social Security Bulletin ^ 
(various years). 



pASDI Beneficiaries: Program Utilization and Educational Asp'irations," 
it ember 1978; Veterans Administration. "Congressional Budget Jubtif lea t ions." 
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TABLE II-7. RESEARCH AND STATISTICS , 
FISCAL YEAR OUTLAYS FOR 1974-d982 







(in millions of 


t 

current dollars) 




1 








1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


. January Budget 
1981^ 1982 


National ^Institute of Education 
National Center for Education Statistics 
TOTAL 


65 
9 
74 

i 


58 
13 
71 


58 
13 

- 71 


76 
14 

90 ' 


80 
11 
"91 


75 

io 

85 


82 
12 

94 ♦ 


84 

1'3 
97 






v (in millions of 


constant 1972 ^dollars) 


* 

« 




National Institute of Education 

National Center for Education Statistics , 


- 58 
8 


43 

> 9 


39 


48 
9 


48 
7 


42 
6 


41 
6 


39 
6 


TOTAL 

9 


66 , 


52 


48 

v , 


57 


54^ 


47 

, -5 


47 


45 



Source; Office of Educational Research and Improvement , Department of Education. M An Overview.' 1 1980 
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.. ..." SECTION Uh REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 



This sectiQn describes differences in the distribution of Federal support for 
elementary and secondary education by national income and product accounts 
regions.* A number of, programs are not included in this analysis, for a variety of 
reasons—Some programs; such as Sfieial Security student assistance, maintain no 
records on the regional breakdown of their spending. Other programs, such as 
Department of-Defepse overseas dependent schools, are conducted outside the 
continental United States. Finally, the data for many programs are sketchy, and 
assumptions which_have been made about, national totals become more tenuous 
JtI.^ 01 ? 1 breakdowns are $scussed. This section provides regional 
distributions for programs where the data could be coUected. 



* 'Appendix Table A-3 describes the regions and the rationale for using that 
breakdown in preference to others » 



FINDINGS \ * 

The regional&stribution of Federal support is^dictated by a number of factors. Fop . • 
example, mucFhsp^ending for Bureau of Indian Affairs schools id conducted on- or 
near Indian reservations on the theory that children should be educated as close to 
home as possible (although attendance transfers among reservations are 
permitted). In the case of veterans assistance, the location of the spending is 
dictated by the location of the veteran who applies for benefits. 

In many cases, however, the regional distribution of funds Represents a series of 
congressional compromises. The impact aid program, for* example, is aimed at 
providing assistance to. school districts educating children .who are federally- 
affected— whose parents either live or work on federally-affected land that yields 
no local property .tax revenue. Over the years, a series of congressional 
compromises has changed that statutory def inition,*, resulting iff* changes in the 
distribution of funds. Other compromises in the impact aid "program now allow h 
three methods for calculating a school district's costs, different reimbursement of 
costs for different types- of children, and afferent ways of reducing entitlements = 
when the program is not fully funded. Each compromise, while nominally aimed at ' 
a more "rational" system of reimbursing" local education agencies f^r burdens placed 
on them by the Federal .Government, was partially a pdlitical compromise also ' 
aimed at geographically redistributing funds. As a result, per capita*-impact aid 
funds in the Rocky Mountain region fell from 253% of the nationa^average to 22i% 
over this period, while other regions increased their retativ.e'share. The-'extent of • ' 
compromise, however, is limited by the nature of the program. The^Great Lakes 
region, with few potential eligibles, continued to receive only about. one-third of 
the national average on a per capita basis. •*.*»"' 

Table HI-1 illustrates changes since FY i957 in the geographic distribution . of ' . 
Department of Education grant-in-aid funds-^he Rocky' Mountain region receives" 
, by far the forgest per capita assistance, with^the Southeast, the Southwest, and the 
^ Plains States all above the national average.. The Far West, which ranked high on a 
Apercapita basis in 1957, is now grouped with the Great takes States as the. regions 
receiving least aid per capita. Table m-1 also illustrates Ufe" net effects of • 
political compromises. The three regions tliat in FY 1969 received the lowest per 
'■capita assistance demonstrated the fastest growth during the period. 

/ ' ■ ' 

Table m-2 provides -a breakdown by budget account J of per capita ' "spending by * 
region, and illustrates why the Rocky Mountain region did so weft States in that 
region dominated per capita spending in tw,o major accounts — impact aid" and 
jg^upational, vocational, and adult education — while receiving about the national 
average in the other two major accounts — handicapped education anVelementary ' • 
and secondary education. The Great Lakes region, on the other hand, trailed the 
national average in virtually every account. 

-„'_...'_.!_ • • 

* -; ' • 

t s • • 

« 3 • 

It now includes Indian children; military dependents, Federal cfc/ilian "ufoEker - 
dependents, aihd low-income housing dependents, , ' 



TABLE IU-1. DISTRIBUTION .OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CRANTS-1N-AID FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY RECION, FISCAItfYEARS 1957-1979 



% 



Region- 



New England 

Mideast 

Gf eat Lakes 

Plains * 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky Mountain 

Far West 



Millions of Dollars 



Alaska 
Hawaii 



TOTAL, U.S. 



Dollars Per Capluf 



1957 

8.2 ' 
23.0 
20.5 
- 14.3 
47.3 
26.0 

9.6 
42.5 

6.2 



1969 


. 1979 
• v > 


t 1957 


1969 


. 97.8 


\ 301.8 


0.84 


8.36 


309.0 


1,028.0 


0.62 


7.34 


279.6 * 


073.2 . 


0.59 


1 7.01 


187.6 


447.3 * 


* 0. 94 


11.58 


677.2 


1,530*9 


1.26 


15.64 


'233.5 


6V.8 


1.94 


17.43 


74.1 


213.3* 


2.34 


15.11 


251.0 


656.0 


2.29 


10.20 


29.0' 


0 

*. 125.7 


7.71 


25.41 


2,137.5 


5,790.1 


1.16 


10.69 



1979 

24.53 
24.48 
21.19 
25.86 
30.68 
20.64 
33.50 
• 22.01 

«^6.69 



26.32 



Percent Increase 1969-19 79 
Total $ 



209Z 

233 

212 

138 

126 

162 

189 

161 

349 
17U 



Source; 



Per Capita $ 

193Z 
234 
202 
123 * 

96 

76 
122 
llfr 

281 



1462 



gt atiatlcal 'Appendix,' Annual Reriort o f the Secretary of the T reasury. FY * ' ' 



f .» 



TABLE UI-2. PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION 6? 
, DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION GRANTS-IN-AID 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, SY ftEGION. FISCAL 1979 



<5* 



New England 
Mideast , 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Rocky Mountain 
Far West 

Alaska 
Hawaii 



Iraapct 
Aid 



4 

3.20 
2^?8. 
1.26 
3:51 

4.14 

"5.95 
9.00 
5.68 



57.93 



TOTAL, U.S. $-4.07 



Handicapped 
Education 



$2.80 

1.97 
-1.99 

2.19 
, 2.45 

1.73 
'2.69 

1.07 

l.?7 
$2.02 



'Elem & 
Secondary 
Education 


Emergency- j 
School I 
. Assistance 


Indian 
Education 


Library 
Resources 


• * 

* Occupational , 
Vocational, 
& Adult Ed 


Total 


$13.37 . 
' 13.99 
12.00 
15.20 
17.24 
16.00 
13.13 
9.46. 


r $0*.98 
1.55 
1.09 
0.86 

• 1.51 
2:i3 
0.97 

^ 1.58 


$0.02 
O.X)5 
0.21 
0.42 
0.07 
0.79 
Q.U7 
0.39 


$1,37 

1.08 * 

1.46 

1.31 

1.16 * 
. 0.63 
• J. 12 

0.89 


$2.80 
3.06 
3.10 

3.81 ' 

3.43 

5.63" 

2.95 


$24.53 
24.48 
21.19 
21.1$ 
30.68 
30.64 
33,50 

22. or 


23.38 


3.15 


4; 00 


1.09 


3.64 


96.69 


$13.91 . 


$1.42 


$0.28 


^$1.14 


^.w - 


$26.32 



It is interesting to compare these regional breakdowns along a number ofteriteria. 
Table III-3 provided rfegional rankings^ along three criteria — .per capita support, per 
student support, and the share of local school spending provided by Department of , 

• Education grants. As the rankings indicate, there are three groups'of regions. The ' 
Rocky Mountain, Southwest, and Southeast regions rank highest along all three 
criteria, while the Great Lakes and Far West "regions similarly rank lowest. The 

, ■ Plains, Mideast, and New England regions cluster most closely to the national 
average. Within the groups, however, rankings change significantly using different 
criteria. The Southeast, for, example, trails the Rocky Mountain region in per 
capita and per student assistance, but receives a- significantly higher proportion of 
expenditures from Federal aid than other regions,' as a result ttf t|ie relatively low 
levels of State-local expenditures in the region. 

Tables m-4 and HI-5 provide a regional breakdown of Federal spending for economic 
development and general-purpose grants-in-aid that support education. & These_ 
' tables 'include the full amount of trie .grants regardless of the purpose "f on <swhiclf 
they are used. The fragmentary nature of the data concerning th^iare supporting 
elementary and secondary education argues against trying jPmake regional 
breakdowns based on that share (as described in Part n). However, a Wional^ 
breakdown of the totals does provide useful information., „ * 

It is clear that the Far West, the Mideast, and~NeW England fared best under thes.e 
programs. These three regions received the highest pefc capita payments under 
three major programs -^General. Revenue Sharing, Local Put>lic Works, and CETA 
temporary employment assistance: In addition, the Far West' dominated per capita 
shafdd revenues froth the^Departments of Agriculture and the Interior. Th6 Plains 
Vand Southwest States, on'the^other hand, sjgnificafttly trailed -the rest oMhe 
y e(DU^tfy^ec^iving tl^e lowest per capita payments for virtually eV^ryltem. 

''*It7ii Interesting: to jriote Jfiat °the .bulk of spendftig in this -area will have been 
eUminptSd^'^/lS82. As Table shows (see Part H),' the January; Budget 
* reduced %?endin^or^^ billion in FY 1982 frojn $16.8 billion in 

FY 1978 ^nd. $12.74 bfllior^ia^X-:1979. The March Budget, , by eliminatng CETA- 
temporary employment* ^is^bk,* wjl° reduce these programs by at leiast fn- 
-additional $1.1 billion \6 $5,.8J»ffl|bn, ft net* reduction of aboijt 55% in three years 
'and 65% in four years .J^hile thfes<e^(iii(i y tions will" certainly affic| dl regions, it 
will hit hardest the threlj^'giGg^/>r)iicfe : benefitted most from the programs. The 
effect on the Far West, however / will be>*anieliorated by the growth of Agriculture 
and Inferior scared revenue prograri^s.7% ,v * , 

Elementary and secondary education t>rpp^ms jnay lose resources from 'these 
reductions in two' ways.- First, lo^i-'pverimjents will lose funds which they have 

• specifically targeted to elementary &n£ ^secondary, education. SecorW, local 
governments will lose funds that' they have applied to other purposes. As a result of 
the loss of funds in gen^ffal^ Stated-local funding for elementary and secondary 
education may be reduced to provide furiBs for other, higher priority government 

/unctions. An example 4 of this sque'eze Can already" be seen in the State of 
Michigan, the State currently with perhaps v the tightest set of State and local 
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TABLE III->. THREE MEASURES OF * 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION GRANT SUPPORT 
AND RANKINGS, BY REGION, FISCAL 1979 









Spending 






Region % 


Total 

X Millions) 


rer 
Caplt 


Per 
a Student 


As X of Local 
School Expenditure 


Per 

Pun i f a 
wa|i ltd 


New England 


$301.8 


• $25 


$129 


6.1Z 


5 


Mideast 


1,028.0 


24 


137 


•** 

5.9" 


6 


Great Lakes 


«873.2 


21 


107 


5.5 * / 


6 8 . 


Plains 


44 7 


26 


. 137' 


S 7.0 


4 ' 


Southeast 


1,530:9 . ' 


31 


154 


9.7 


2 


Southwest 


612.8 


/ 


144 


8.4 

i 


2 


Rocky Mountain 


214.4 


*4 


; . is? 


8\0 m > 


1 


Far West 


656.0 


22 


118 


1 


7 


Alaska 


125.7 

4 










Hawaii - ' 


97 , 


• " f 81 


16.7 


* 



' TOTAL, U.S. 



$5,790.1 



$26 



$136 



Per 
Studc 

6 

4 

8 

' 4 
2 . 
3 
1 

s 

■ 7 



Rankings 



As X of Local 
)1 Expend 1 

5 

6 

7 

4 

1 

2 

8 



* Not Included In regional rankings. ^ 

Source': U.S. Department of Commerce, Social. and Economic St-*n«Hoc a^< < fc 

unpublished tables; Vance Grant and llo T Tftf! » ' ^g* 8 '"^™* Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Center for Educational StatLjcs So ' Digest of Education Static, 1980 National , 



\ 

s 



TABLE III-4. DISTRIBUTION 'OP FEDERAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL- PURPOSE GRANT OUTLAYS 
THAT HELP SUPPORT EDUCATION, BY REGION, FISCAL 1979 
(in $ millions) 



Region 

New England 
Micleast 
Great "Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Rocky Mountairi 
v Far West 

Alaska 

Hawaii m% 
TOTAL, U.S. 



* Less than $0.01. 



- Shared Revenues - General 
Dept. of Dept. of Revenue 
Agriculture Interior Sharing 



Anti- 
Recession . 
Fiscal 
Assistance 



7.4 
6.0 
5.5 
10.7 
30.7 . 
12.2 i 
28.0 
189.5 

♦3.7 
» 0.2 

239.9 



;0.1 

1.0 
1.9 
88.6 



91.6 



- 423.0 
1,515.5 
1,207.9 
490.1 
1,481.5 
531.6 
179.7 
962.8 

22.0 
♦^33.6 



17.2 
73.2 
70.6 
12.7 
34.7. 

2.3 
23.6 
38.9 

' 0.4 



6,847.7 273.0 



Local Temporary 
Public Employment 
Works v Assist an ce 



Appalachian 

Regional 

Commission 









i 


143.3 


223.6 




814,5 


508.6 


773.6 


29?4 


2,906.3 


251.3 


,585.0 


8.1 


2, 127. a 


83.0 


140.5 




137.1 


224.3 


615^.7 


9<h3 


2/477.2 


71.9 


189.3 




808.3 


48. r 


64.1 


">-- 


345.4 


266.5 


549,6 




2,095.9 


16.5 


10.1 




52.7. 


10.0 


14.3 




58.1 


1,623.5 


3,165.8 


127.8 


12,423.3 



Source: U.S. Dept. of the Treasury* Fiscal Service - Bureau of , Government Financial Operations, Division of Government 
v . Accounts and Reports* - Federal Aid to States ." Fiscal Year 1979. 

1 * ' . 
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TA&I.K III-5. **ER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND CKNKRAI-PURPOSE GRANT OUTMYS 
THAT SUPPORT EDUCATION UV REGION, FISCAL 1979 



Region 

New England 
Mideast*' 
Great Lakes 
Plains 0 
Southeast 
.Southwest 
Rocky Mountain 
Far West 

Alaska 
"Hawaii 



- Shared Revenues - 
Dept. of v Dept. of 
Agriculture Interior 


UtIIC lal, 

Revenue 
Sharing 


Anti- 
Recession 

EM o<>4il 

riseui 
Assistance 


Local 

Public 

Works 


Temporary 

Employment 

Assistance 


Appalachian 

Regional 

Conunissidn 


* 

Total 


$0.60 


$ 


$34.39 


$1.40 


r 
$ii.^ 


$18.18 


$ 


$ 66.22 


0.14 




36.08 


1.74 


12.11 


18.42 


, 0.70 


69.20 


0.13 ° 




29,32 


1.70 


6.10 


14.20 


M).20 


51.65 


0.62 


0.01 


28.33 


0.73 


4.80 


8.12 




42.61 


0.62 




29.69 


0.70 


4.49 


12.34 


1.81 


49.64 


0.61 


•0.05 


26.58 


0.12 


3.60 


9.47 




40.42 


4.38 


0.30 


28.08 


3.69 


7.52 


10.02. 




53.97 


' 6.36 

\ 


2.97 


32.31 


1.31 


8.95 


18.44 




J0.33 


9.25 


* 


55^.00 


l.OO 


41.25 


25.25 * 




145.25 


0.22 




37.33 




11.11 


15.89 




64.56 


§1.33 


$0.41 


$31 .01 


$1.24 


$ 7.35 


$14.34 


$0.58 


$ .56.26 



TOTAL, U.S. 
* Less than ^§0. 01. 

Source: School Finance Project staff computations. 
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government budgets. In the last half of 1980 Michigan *cut education spending by 
more than $100 million in order to pay for health and welfare needs (Demkovich, 
1981). ^ - 



tables m-6, 7, and 8 illustrate spending for three programs 'whose distribution of 
clients determines the geographic distribution ijf funds'— , Bureau di( Indian Affairs 
School Operations, Department of Defense "Section VP schools, and Veterans 
Administration educational assistance. \ 

As Table m-©" shows, the distribution of BIA school operations spending- has not 
changed significantly in the past twenty-two years. Two factors may change the 
distribution in the future, however. * First/ the Education Amendments of 1978 
mandated that BIA spending be distributed through an equalizatiori*Y6rmula. This ^ 
formula, which did not affect FY 1979 spending, may reallocate spending toward ' 
areas such as the Navajo reservation, which previously had received low per student 
amounts. 'Second, the official recognition of tribes in States such as Maine will 
result in new schools being*established. - • 

The distribution o^Section VI schools spending can also not be expected to change 
much. No new schools are expected to be built. In addition, the poor physical 
condition of the Current schools and the possibility of impact* aid s'ut-offs have 
deterred school districts from accepting responsibility for those that now Exist. 
Table m-7 illustrates that the bulk of the schools that now exist a£ e located in the 
Southeast region of the country. > § \ * ' 

The distribution of Job Corps Centers is to some extent determined by the location 
of the National Forest of Park in which they are located. As a result, the^ 
Southwest and Rocky Mountain States have relatively higher concentrations t than 
gt her regions. ' s K J , ^ 

Table m-9 shows that Veterans Administration educational/ benefits are also 4 • 
concentrated in the Southeast," with over one-thip6 of elemerfrary and secondary 
support located in that region. As Part II demonstrated, this sibport has declined 
rapidly in the past five years*, as educational entitlements havfe been ii$ed up or 
hav$ lapsed. , * * ^) % • » • * 

. Finally, Table HMO illustrates the net geographic distribution of Army, Air Force 
and Marine Junior ROTC units.* Though these ufiits*are"also Concentrated in the^ 
Southeast region, Texas is the State with me largest number of units. 



- 1 ) 



• ] ' % \ 

* The Navy did not respond to requests for information. 

■ 1 « ' 
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TABLE III-6. DISTRIBUTION OF BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOL OPERATIONS SPENDiNG, % 
BY REGION, FISCAL VEAR^1959/196?9, 1979 



ion 



*New England 

* Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains « 
Southeast 

* Southwest. * 

* Rocky Mountain 
-Far West^ n 

Alaska 
Havaii> 



TOTAL, U.S. 

^* Less tfhan O.SZ 
j 

1 





($Milliohs) 






Share of % the Total 1 






1969 


1979 


i957 


1969 * 


1979 








X 


— *\ 


X 






0.5 






* 


*r 5.7 


It). 4 


22.6 


14 


13 




0.4 


• 2.2- 


6.4 


1' 


3 


4 


24.5 


47.2 


89.8 


62 


60 


61 


3.5 


5.5 


11.9 


9 


7 


i 8 


1.8 


3.8 s 


5.4 


5 


5 




3.5 


10.0 


9.5 


.9 


13 


7 


>le e- „ 


-1.2 


21.9 








39.4 


*>77.9^ 


168.0 


100Z 


lW 


100Z . 






' r 










t 









Excludes "unassigned or unallocable. " . 
* > 4 

Source; Susan S«ith*and Margaret Walker. Federal Funding of Indian Education: A Bureaucratic, Enigma . 
, Washington* D.C. : Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., May 1973; Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Internal calculations. 
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TABLE III<-7. OUTLAYS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
a SECTION VI" ELEMENTARY AND .SECONDARY SCIIOOU 
BY REGION, FISCAL YEAR 1979 * 



Region * • gjimioj^ 



New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 

Southeast 4 
Southwest 
Rocky Mountain 
Far West. 



Alaska 

Hawaii * " 



$ N 1.9 • 
* 4.5 



0.1 



TOTAL, U.S. 2 $ 49,a 



* Less tjiau $50 thousand. 



Does not include $7.2 oiillion in Puerto' Rico. * ^ * ' * 

Source: Department of Education Section VI Schools Conference. Proceedings of lorn 2fl lQ fl n. , n i 1 

by Wlllia* Duck, Department of Education, January 23? 1 9ttl T P * **' 19B ° S calcul * clo «* 
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TABLE JU-8. JOB C(ftiP$ CENTERS , BY REGION, FISCAL YEAR 1979 



Region 

New filmland 
Mideast 

•'Great Lakes , 

Plains t * 

Southeast 
-Southwest 

Rocky Mountain 

Far West 

Alaska 
Hawaii 

/""^ TOTAL, U.S. 





t o 




- 




Number of 




Capacity per 


it 


Centers 


Capacity 


Million Residents 




2 


750 


61 % 






5,462* 


130 




10 , _ 


3,036 


74 






1,301 


75 






9,286 


186 




It 


5,769 


. 288 *\ 






2,532 


' . '396 




t 15 


5,212 s 


175 




















1 


265 


331 




^ ' 88 . * 


33,413 


" 151 



Note; "Excludes two centers # in Puerto Rico. 0 
1 

Irtcludes.D.C.- An&costia satellite of Harpers Ferry, W. Va.^cen'ter. 

Source: U.S. Department at Labor, . Employment and Training Administration Job Corps in Brief 
Fiscal Year 1979. * + — 1 * 

■ -rs ■ 
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TABLE III-9. VETERANS AD*IINISTRAtICN EDUCATION ASSISTANCE, 
/TRAINEES BY REGION , FISCA L 1979 



♦C.I. Bill 



Region 


Total 


Elementary & 
Secondary Ed. 




New England » • * 

Mideast* 

Great Lakes * 

Plains - 

Southeast 

Southwest 
' Rocky Mountain 
* Far West 


. 63 
163. 
170 

n 

9 329 

154 

46 ' 
•234 . 


8 

32 
23 

- 20 . 
* 84 
20 
7 

. . 26, 


^ * 


Alaska „ » 
Hawaii 


3 

• 12 - 


1 * 
2 




TOTAL, U.S. 

< 


• 1,267 


225 


i 

\ 

% 




/ . ' 

Note: Dependents who received ejlucatioaal benefits, are excluded from this table. Of the 9,856 
•dependents who received educatlonal.assistance In FY 1979, 39Z resided tn five States — 
Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, and Texas. 
1 ' ' - * • 

includes correspondence schools. 'For Correspondence schools, the count is by reaidence of the 
trainee while for. other schools, the count is by location of, the school. 

Source Vaterans^Administration, Veterans Benefit s Under Current Educational "pro.r-,, 
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* * 
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TABLE 1U-10. ARMY , AIR 


♦ 

• 

FORCE, AND 






« « 


MARINE JUNIOR R0TC- UNI'l£, 


BY .REGION 




Reft ion * • 




nil I'Ul 

f 


• 

Maj rinc 

<* 




Nt*u FniHnnrl 


5 


« 

1 1 


i 
i 




Mideaat * 


* Lft 




A 
** 




Uldflt M1IVG3 


Ql 

•7X 


t 9A 






Plains 


*n 
j j 


1 1 


i 
1 




Southeast* * 


307 


1 2ft 

1 J£o 


, *^ 




Southwest ' 


lit 
llo 


j3 


13 




Rocky Mounta-in 


23 


6 


- / 2 




Fill IflZBL 




97 


o 
a 






• * r 


-a 


/ 


Alaska 


1 


1 







;/ Hawaii 


7 , 








*%*' 

tOTAL UNITS, U.S. 
*. 


643 


• «, 272 


59 





V- 




Note: The Department of The Navy did not Vespond to a request for this lnforntatioTk. » 

^ ' % . , '* ' . ' ■ 

Source;. U.S. Department of Defense, ' Army Reserve Officers J raining. Cor\>s and National Defense Cadet Corps 
Open Enrollment Report, School Year 1980-81 .; U.*S. Department of Defense.* Air Force Junior ROTC 
Enrollment as of September 30. X979 ; Letter from U.S. Department of Defense, 1U§. Marine Corps 
March 7, 1981. 1 % * 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



, Federal support for elementary and secondary education has been significantly 
jnore extensive and varied than generally perceived. Many Federal agencies have 
programs that provide some support for elementary and secondary education. At 
times the level of Department of Educatioft grant-in-aid spending has been patched, 
by^supportjrom these otheir programs. While most Federal programs supporting 
elemental^ and secondary education "grew , dramatically in the 197p r s, levels of 
support began to decline at the end 'of the decade, and can be expected to decline 
even further- in the 1980 r s.) * v 

The most significant declines have been in the area of economic development and 
general purpose grants-in-aid to Staje' and local governments; These programs 
heavily favored three areas of the' 'Country — New England, the Mideast, and the 
Far West — and their %>ss of funding will put especially heavy pressure on 
government finance in these three areas. Schools can be expected to bear some 
share of this pressure. *\ 

These reductions in Federal, aid, coming on .top of already "existing fiscal and 
economic problems, may significai&ly ^jeopardize the extent to which local 
governments will be able , to afford providing high-quality educational services. 
>Roy Bahl of Syracuse University (1980) paints a bleak picture in generafl: 

Some local governments — m<5stly but not exclusively large , cities in the 
North — will either default or comedo the point of being unable to meet 
their expenditure commitments. A round of public employee layoffs — 
reminiscent of 1975-76 — will probably take place (p.15). 

* 

E, Blaine Liner, Executive Director, Southern Growth Policies Board (1980) makes 
the case that such problems will not bfc limited to the.North: 

State governments, especially in the South, but also elsewhere, tend to use 
mo§t' of their * (General R§Venue Sharing) funds to support 
' education....Termination*or reductions in the.GRS program, particularly 
during a recessionary period* will- place unc|ue strain* on State and local 
bUdgets....In Alabama many schools "probably will not open this fall because 
- ol revenue-shortfalls. * # , * - \ 1 

As we ^jpove further into- {he recession the demand -for public seryices 
-increases.' For those area? Jthat ? are growing, extra , taxes ^ On qewly 
constructed homes and factories are helpful. Bijt, in the Sunbelt South over* 
one-half of the total growth -between 19Z0 and 1980 accrued to only two 
. n States, .Florida and Texas** During the 1974-75. recession Florida's 
tremendous unemployment problem sapped its tax strength due to recent 
growth. This tim # e. it's the immigrants of Haiti and Cubla. For example, a 
recent estimate indicates the cost of opening schools for the new arrivals in 
Dade County alone will exceed $21 million this September (p.31)l 

* 

. . * . 55 6 0 



These statements were made (1) before the State "government share of General ^' 
Revenue Sharing was eliminated, and (2) before the significant reductions in the 7 .? 
March 10, 1981 budget proposals. To the extent one accepts their conclusions, the ' 
fiscal dilemma facing many State and local governments will be further 
exacerbated, with unfortunate consequences for public school systems. . ... . 

♦ - ••«* \ 

Will many schools close in response to deteriorating fiscal conditions in a city or 
town? Probably not.. Even in the case of municipal bankruptcy, one would expect ' 
the courts t6 coritinue the operation of vital services such as education. However 
one would expect the. quality of educational services to decline as. budgets^ are - 
drawn tight: Particularly in the ease of low-income children, such a disinvestment 
in human capital could prove costly in the future. < ' 

4 . k 



• \ 
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TABLE\i-l'.. DEFLATORS USED TO ESTIMATE CONSTANT 197Z UOIXAKS, 
FISCA1. YEARS , 1972-1982 



State and Local Purchases 
i* Federal Non-defense Purchases 

Consumer Price Index 



1972 


1974 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


January Budget 
* 1981 1982 


100 


114.69 


136.73 


147.68 


158.15 


171.44* 


: 185.98 


203.03 


220i46 


100 


112.01 


136.21 


147.25 


'157,38 


>167*48 


180.57 


198.27 


213.73 


100 


113.32 


134.81 


144 .-91 


155.13 


171.32 


194.56 


219,02 ' 


243.27 



Deflatflrs used to calculate "real" changes *in support for elementary and secfrqjdary education 

Deflators used calculate constant dollar estimates are those used by the^pfflce of Management 
and Budget Irt producing its publication, ^'Federal Government Finances, December 1980 Edition." 

— Grants-in-aid are .deflated using the National Income and Product Accounts (NIPA) State 
and local government p ureases deflator. . ® 

— ^ftftleral schools expenditures are deflated using the NIPA federal n6n-defense purchases 

deflator/* The- non-defense purchases deflator is used instead of tlie defense purchases* 
de/lator because the defense deflator Is distorted by the recent "Nunn- Warner " increases 
in. military pay. Slntte employees of overseas schools^ are civilians, the non-defense 
purchase's deflator was considered more nearly appropriate. 1 



Student assistance expenditures are deflated usli&g the consumer price index. 



1 



All deflators are calculated by 0MB on a fiscal year basis. In addition, the NIPA deflators 
reflect the recent ^benchmarking of the Accounts byt the bureau of Economic Analysis, 



Department of the Commerce. 



1 
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Region 



^ STABLE A-& UNITED STATES POPULATION, BY REGION/ 1957, 1969, 1979 



f Millions 

11957 ' 1969 * 4 1979 



1957 



New England \ 9.8 

Mideast ' . 36:9 

Great Lakes % 35.0 

Plains . 15.2 

Southeast- • ; ,37.4 

Southwest " \ ; . 13.4 

Rocky Mountain . All 

Far West * * »19r6 



11. 7> 12.3 

42.1 c 4^ 
39.9 41.2 

16.2 17;3 
43.3; ^ 49.9 
16.2 • 20,0 

' -4.9 . 6.4' 

•24.15. '29;8 



1 Alaska 

% TOTAI^, u!s« 



.o # 8 



170.3 



1.1 



1.3 



199.8 * 220.8 



6X 
22 
21 

§ 
2 
11 

iooz 

'■V 



* Less Chan 0 



of the Total 




\ 

Increase 


1969 


1979 


195V69 


1969-79 


(j 

, 6% 


ex 


19Z 




21' 


19 * 




-* 


20 


19 


14 


3 




8 


7 


7 


- 22 


23 


16 


15 


- 8 * 


o9 


• 21 


23 


2 * 


3 - 


20 


31 


12 ; 


13 


26 . 


21 


i 




38 # 


18 










"l0(K . 


100Z 


' 17Z 


HZ 








41 












* V 







Sourcer U.S. .Departitfent of Conwar<D** v Bureau^S the Census. Current Pop ulation Reports, Series P-25 
(various issues). \/ 4 Jk Q J c 
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AND: \ 



NEW ENGLAND: 
Connecticut - 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vemont 

MIDEAST: * 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 4 
' Maryland 

New Jersey 
. New ^ork 

Pennsylvania 

GREAT LAKES: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 

Ohio . 5 
9 Wisconsin 

PLAINS:. 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 



TABLE A-3 NATIONAL INCOME AND 
. PRODUCT ACCOUNT REGIONS 



SOUTHEAST: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
, Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Nortjr Carolina 
South Carolina 

/-Tennessee 

/ Virginia 

v West Virginia 

SOUTHWEST: 
. Arizona 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

ROCK? MOUNTAIN : 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyqming 

FAR. WEST: 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 



This analysis has used the regional breakdowns of the national income and product 
(NIPA) accounts (8 regions plus Alaska and Hawaii) rather than 'the Federal Administra- 
tive Regions (10 regions) or the Census regions (9 .regions) for a number of reasons. 
First, it was felt that this breakdown more nearly* coincided with the informal 
breakdown that the average lay reader mifgtit employ, and that the region titles 
were* more easily recognizable. Second, data collected and analyzed by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and. by the National Education Association 
are organized by NIP^L region. Usiafr NIPA regions' allows for comparisons by £he 
'"reader acquainted witVthose two ot her data Series. Finally, this analysis is 
primarily a financial ahalyjj.S% and it was felt that regions structured foe 
economic purposes would be more appropriate than regions established for^statistical 
( Census X or administrative (Federal) purposes. 



r 

\ 
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Table March Butiget Kevisions, Outlays for 
Department or Education, Elementary and Secondary Education 
, Grant-lh-Aid Programs 
{% millions) 



1980 % 1981 1982 

^J&n S5F Tan Mar" 



Elem<5c Secondary Education 
Indian Education 
Impact Aid 

Bnergency School Assistance , 
Handicapped Education 
Occupational, Vocational, <5c 

Adult Education 
library <5c Learning Resources 
Other 

Proposed Block Grants 
./Total 

<» * 
Source: Office of Management and Budget, Executive Office of the President. 

Federal .Aid to State and Local Governments,* March 4 5, 1981. (comouter 
printout) . v 



3,536 


3 


,345 


3,288 


3,808 2 


,623 


90 




51 


51 


78 


> 71 


622 




718 


'791 


346 


354 


315 




283 


275 


288 


208 


810 


1 


,061 


1,056 


1,075 


895 * 


854 




927 


r 850" 


1,079 


866 


262 




250 


244 


263 


200 * 


104 




172 


167 




127 












305 


6\593 


6" 


w 


£,722 


7,092 5 


,649 



Table A-5, Grants to State and Local Governments 

Estimates 



($ Dillions), 



1981 1982 
Actual January March January, iVferch 
198" * Budget Budget Budget Budget 



Budget Authority 105.0 * 110.6 101.1 116.9 . 86 2 
C^tlays • 91.5 95.3 94.4 99.8 86.4. 

Source: V f S. Office of Management and Budget, Executive Office ot the President 
Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Kevisions . March 1981. - ' 
r 9 y 
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